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Congregational Singing 


HE inspirational value and emotional power of music can- 
not be doubted. Nor can there be any question of the 
universal appeal inherent in the art of tones. No human 
heart is so callous and unresponsive that it will not yield to its 
insinuating charm, and willingly succumb to its sweet spell. Let 
sociologists weave fanciful theories purporting to explain its mys- 
terious origin and psychologists endeavor to analyze the subtle 
elements that account for its marvellous power, the fact of its tre- 
mendous influence over the souls of men and its mighty potency, 
either in stirring or soothing the passions, remains and is only 
emphasized by the inability of science to give an adequate explana- 
tion of this interesting phenomenon.* 
The Greeks and later the medieval educators thoroughly realized 
and appreciated the educational value of music, and allotted to it 


an important place in the curriculum. The rationalizing tendencies 


1“The poet expresses himself in beautiful language; but it is in music that the 
emotions find their fullest utterance. Great effects, unlooked for achievements 
have been accomplished by silver-tongued orators. The magic employed was 
only the power of the human voice to move its auditors. All within its range 
were affected, but its influence was greatest upon the orator himself. Speeches 
which have swayed conventions have been read by persons at a distance, who 
have marvelled at the seemingly uncalled for effects produced—the emotional 
power of the speaker’s voice was wanting in the printed page. This principle 
runs through animated nature. The bird sings itself into gladness. The dog 
barks himself into a pugnacious fury. The lion roars himself into a rage. The 
bravo rouses himself into fury by imprecations and oaths; the Christian sings 
himself into piety; and the true orator carries himself and his audience through 
a torrent of feeling by the tones of his voice.” Buchanan, “Full-Orbed Educa- 
tion,” Addresses and Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1875. 

“We maintain, however, that song can reach depths in our being which oratory 
can never sound. . . . Again what varied emotions music can express! 
Compare the lullaby, the sound of the trumpet, and the martial music of the 
march.” Sister Mary Borgia, “The Educational Value of Music,” in The Catho- 
lic Educational Review, September, 1913. 
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and the puritanical undercurrents of a later age, however, over. 
looked this important factor in education, and reduced music to a 
mere accomplishment and means of entertainment. The result was 
at once a degradation of this noble art, destined for a loftier pur- 
pose than tickling the senses and amusing jaded sensibilities, and a 
signal loss to education, which in this manner was deprived of a 
socializing agency and refining influence in the lives of pupils, 
Happily, in our days music is again coming into its own. We are 
learning to understand the pedagogical possibilities of music and 
beginning to use them in various ways.” 


Reticious Uses or Music 


The splendid capabilities native to music and song, in a larger 
measure and in a more systematic way, ought to be exploited in 
behalf of religion and devotion. Music too often is profaned and 
deflected to abominable uses by being pressed into the service of 
sensuality and frivolity. It has become associated with the lowest 
forms of vice and allied itself with the basest passions. By way of 
reparation, it should be allowed to promote the glory of God and 
made to serve the purest and most hallowed interests of humanity. 
Again, as in the times of its origin, it should become the handmaid 
of religion. For such exalted service it is eminently fitted and 
superbly equipped.® 


2“No new concept is this—that of the relation of right thought to harmoni- 
ous tonal intervals. The Greeks knew all about it. Society is just now merely 
revising Pythagoras’ theory that music could dislodge wrong ideas in the minds 
of his pupils. No mere abstraction this to Pythagoras, but knowledge founded 
on actual experience of the moral tonic inherent in the right kind of musical 
exercise. With the question of the origin of music society is not especially 
concerned, fascinating though it is. But the question of the social utility is a 
vital theme for social theorizer and social worker alike. In education, in reli- 
gion, in industrial life, in medicine to an extent, music has already demonstrated 
more than a mere esthetic value. . . . Whatever we may think of the psychic 
basis of the theories that present music as a moral agent, we must all admit the 
utility of the right kind of music as a means of social control. One has only 
to try the effect of music of the right kind on a band of unruly children or on 
a mob of excited people to recognize its efficacy as a social harmonizer.” Ger- 
= Robinson, “Music and Crime,” in The Catholic Educational Review, Sept, 
1918. 

8 “Of all the arts, music is the distinctively religious art. Religious feelings 
and aspirations called it into being. Antiquity gave to it divine origin. Ancient 
worship, with all its ritualism, depended upon music for its solemnity. . : 
Man’s religious feelings and emotions found in music alone a means whereby 
they could be given the deepest expression. Its influence in religion ennobled, 
purified, strengthened the mind of man and elevated it to things of the higher 
world. Human progress and development, especially along religious lines, can 
be traced in the development of the art of music. It is bound up most closely 
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Religion, though rooted in the will, has, nevertheless, a strong 
emotional and passional emphasis. These emotions and affective 
states that cluster around religion, in order to develop properly and 
gain richness and intensity, must have appropriate exercise and 
opportunity of expression. Without this they would become stunted 
and gradually.decay. By the agency of music they are called into 
play and through the vehicle of song they find adequate and full 
expression. Consequently, for a suitable psychological expression 
_ of the religious attitude of man and as a means of intensifying the 
religious sentiment, music and song are indispensable. Religion at 
high tension bursts forth into rhythmical utterance and manifests 
itself spontaneously in the language of song. Prayer, especially that 
of thanksgiving and praise, when it reaches a more than ordinary 
degree of intensity, pours itself out in speech that is keyed in a 
higher pitch than that which is adapted to common conversation, 
dealing with the trivial matters of daily life.* 


with the inner and religious life of man, for, when language fails to express 
man’s religious thoughts and feelings, recourse must be had to this art. For 
this reason the Christian Church holds music in such high regard. Knowing 
how much the soul of man is influenced by all that strikes the senses, she appeals 
to music, the subtlest and most spiritual of all the arts, as an auxiliary in the 
great work of regeneration.” F. J. Kelly, “The Teaching and Development of 
Parag ey Music in the Early Church,” in The Catholic Educational Review, 
arch, ; 

The same sentiments are expressed by the Rev. Paul Krutschek: “The whole 
man with all his powers and faculties should serve and praise God. Thus the 
art of music has entered into the service of the sanctuary; in the form of song, 
it constitutes an essential part of Divine worship, so that only with the assistance 
of song can we have solemn liturgical services. Of all the arts that contribute 
to the glory of God, it is the most favored and privileged; for it has become 
most intimately bound up with the liturgy.” Die Kirchenmusik nach dem Willen 
der Kirche (Frederick Pustet Co., New York, 1897). Non-Catholic writers are 
well aware of the religious significance of music. We add a quotation also 
from this source: “Music is always an important feature in worship. . . . 
In the Christian Church at the outset the music consisted mostly in the singing 
of psalms, and flourished especially in Syria and Alexandria. . . . We find 
that hymns were also used to counteract the Arians. . . . Luther himself 
published thirty-six hymns, twenty-one of which were original, and music made 
a corresponding advance. His hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” has been 
called by Heine the Marseillaise of the Reformation. . . . The best hymns 
and music stimulate religious feelings and give proper vent to them. There is 
little doubt that singing is a very popular part of worship, and is sometimes 
considered the most influential part of the service. The reason for this is that 
the hymns are the most direct and spontaneous expression of personal experi- 
ence, and the heart throb calls for and receives a response. That is what causes 
hymns to live longer than creeds.” George Barton Cutten, Ph.D., “The Psycho- 
logical Phenomena of Christianity’ (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912). 

4“La musique, autant que les autres arts, devait chercher a rendre le sentiment 
religieux; mieux que tout autre, Varchitecture peut-étre exceptée, elle y pouvait 
réussir, L’inépuisable variété dans la combinaison des sons, comme dans celle 
des lignes, et élément mathématique inhérent a la musique et 4 Varchitecture, 
éveillent aisément en nous les pensées de métaphysique religieuse. Dieu infini 
nous sera plus sensible sous les votites de Notre-Dame ou dans un choeur de 
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These effects are produced in him who listens to the musical 
expression of religious sentiments and thoughts; but they are 
enhanced if he himself joins in this expression and thus gives full 
sway to the emotions that stir in his breast. Emotions cannot 
remain dumb; if they are not afforded an opportunity to externalize 
themselves they die as a flame which is denied fuel. Our religious 
feelings press for utterance, and through appropriate expression are 
themselves reinforced and intensified. Passive assistance at a musi- 
cal expression of religious sentiment, though it has its legitimate 
function and there is a time and place for it, is not enough; man’s 
soul craves to have an active part therein. 

Besides, we know of the psychological reactions which mass 
activity has upon the individual members that share in it. Though 
faint at the outset, the sentiment will, through combined action, 
stow to overwhelming power and gain torrential strength. It is at 
such occasions that the social nature of man asserts itself in the 
most vivid manner. 


An Arp To ReEticious LIFE 


From the foregoing it may easily be concluded that the practice 
of congregational singing would have many and great advantages. 


Palestrina, que sous les traits encore trop humains du veillard de la Sixtine.” 
Camille Bellaigue, Psychologie Musicale (Paris, Ch. Delagrave, 1893). We are 
particularly glad to be able to adduce the testimony of St. Thomas in this con- 
nection. He writes: “Respondeo dicendum quod laus vocalis ad hoc necessaria 
est ut affectus hominis provocetur in Deum. . . . Et ideo salubriter fuit in- 
Stitutum ut in divinas laudes cantus assumerentur, ut infirmorum animi magis pro- 
vocarentur ad devotionem. Unde Augustinus dicit; Adducor cantandi consuetu- 
carentur ad devotionem. Unde Augustinus dicit; Adducor cantandi consuctu- 
dinem approbare in Ecclesia, ut per oblectamenta aurium infirmior animus in 
affectum pietatis assurgat; et de Seipso dicit: Flevi in hymnis et canticis tuis, 
suave-sonantis Ecclesiae tuae vocibus commotus acriter” ~<Summa Theologica, 
II. 2, XCI. 2). Another illustration of the importance of music in religion will 
not be unwelcome. We quote the Rev. P. Piel, who says: “The great value 
of singing can best be inferred from the fact that Holy Church, this great 
educator of mankind, has not only allowed singing at her holiest and sublimest 
functions, but has expressly prescribed it, and encouraged the faithful to its 
practice. She has, indeed, introduced all the arts into her service, because she 
desires that each should exercise a salutary influence upon the minds and hearts 
of her children; but scarcely any other has she received with greater love and 
deeper interest than the art of song; the exercise of no other has she demanded 
more frequently and more impressively; over the preservation of the purity o 
no other does she watch more zealously; consequently, the innumerable ordi- 
nances, prescriptions and decrees, which even in detail, regulate the rendition 
of ecclesiastical chant, and warn against its corruption. Understanding full 
well the excellent effects of singing upon the mind, the Church desires that, 
through it, those sublime sentiments be awakened at the celebration of the holiest 
of mysteries, which are worthiest and most effectual.” “Treatise on Singing,” 
(translated from the German, J. Singenberger, St. Francis, Wis.) 
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It would diversify the services, render them more attractive, inten- 
sify the devotion of the singers, lift the entire congregation to a 
higher degree of religious feeling and enable it to take a more active 
part in public worship. The Church does not intend the faithft’ 
to be mere onlookers at the divine functions, she wants them to be 
actual participants. It is also plain that passive assistance is more 
tiresome than active participation, which stimulates interest and 
beguiles the time. Many writers deplore the passive attitude and 
the silence to which the congregation is condemned, where congre- 
gational singing is not practiced.° 

Much of the charm which Protestant worship exercises over its 
participants is unquestionably due to the prevalence of congrega- 
tional singing, which makes it possible for them to prolong their 
services for hours without any strain on the congregation. Prot- 
estants have thoroughly grasped the significance of congregational 
singing and turned it to excellent use.® If it were not for this sing- 


5“Many causes, doubtless, combined to bring about the present lamentable 
silence of our congregations.” Mgr. H. T. Henry, LL.D., in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia. Equally pronounced is the following passage: “Congregational 
singing has also unfortunately come into disuse. Both officers and congregation 
nowadays have become mere listeners, onlookers as in a concert hall, while they 
should be the performers. Sometimes the congregation does not even so much 
as listen; they engage themselves, during services, in private devotions, which 
lack that very essential attribute of being an integral part of the solemn wor- 
ship. It stands to reason that if priests officiate in behalf of the congregation, 
the latter is expected to be cor unum et anima una with them by taking an 
active part in the function. . . . But such does not seem to_be the case and 
practice in this our supposed enlightened age of Christianity. Congregation and 
priests seem to be perfect strangers to each other in sacred functions. . . 
To every Dominus vobiscum_of the celebrant, the faithful remain wonderingly 
silent.” Leo P. Manzetti, “The Study of Church Music in the Seminaries,” in 
The Catholic Educational Review, April, 1920. 


6 “With the Reformation a new power entered into the service of the church; 
viz., congregational singing. While not excluded from the Catholic and Eastern 
Churches, the people’s hymn has reached its great historic importance in the 
nurture of the Protestant Church. Its influence has been felt not only in 
stimulating religious emotion, but also in disseminating and confirming doctrinal 
ideas.” Edward Dickinson, in “A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics” (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1921). Cardinal Gibbons writes anent the same 
subject : “In every age of the Church, the sects have made use of popular 
hymnody as a powerful vehicle for disseminating their doctrines and gaining 
proselytes. . . . Arius was the author of engaging hymns embodying his 
errors against the Divinity of Christ. His followers were in the habit of con- 
gregating in places of public resort in Constantinople, on Sundays and festivals, 
and of singing these verses, which were so offensive to orthodox ears. St. John 
Chrysostom was so apprehensive lest the faithful should be seduced by the errors 
of Arianism, presented under the specious form of captivating melody, that he 
organized processional hymn-singing in the streets of the city, to counteract 
the efforts of the innovators. . . . Coleridge has said: ‘Luther did as much 
for the Reformation by his hymns as by his translation of the Bible. . . . 
There is no doubt that the strong hold which Methodism took in the eighteenth 
century, and still retains on the lower and middle classes of England and 
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ing, their churches would most likely be empty." Congregational 
singing acts as a powerful magnet. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


Congregational singing is not an innovation; it is rather a return 
to the liturgical usage of the early Church and has maintained itself 
in some parts of the Church throughout the ages.* The Church 
favors it in every way and, provided that it is carried on in a decor- 
ous manner, would like to see it restored on an extended scale. 
Pius X explicitly commands: “Special efforts are to be made to 


America, is largely due to its soul-stirring hymnody, which appeals so forcibly 
to the religious emotions. It is said that Charles Wesley accomplished as much 
in the cause of Methodism by his hymns as John Wesley effected by his preach- 
ing. It behooves us to profit by the example of our adversaries.” “The Ambas- 
sador of Christ,” p. 353 (Baltimore, John Murphy Company, 1896). 


™“Am I altogether wrong in my belief that we fail to retain many of our 
young men and women because we offer them so passive a part in our public 
worship? They are at an age when everything in their nature, but, above all, 
their deeper emotions, demands an outlet, a mode of expression. Do we do all 
we might, in our public services, to meet this demand? . . . Are we wise in 
condemning them so often to almost perpetual silence in the home of our 
Emmanuel? Is it not probable, looking at it from a purely human point of 
view, that through this lack of outward expression of their feelings, those feel- 
ings will gradually be blunted and deadened? On the other hand, is it not 
most probable that a reverent, inspiring manifestation of deep religious feeling 
in such congregational singing as one sometimes hears abroad will not only 
foster and maintain, but even deepen and strengthen their attachment to the 
house of God? As for non-conformists, we all know the great place congrega- 
tional singing has in their relig'on and the strong hold it has upon them. It is 
one of the most, if not the most, distinctive features in their public worship 
and to attempt the conversion of predominantly non-conformist districts, such as 
Wales or Cornwall, without the aid of this powerful appeal to their religious 
life, is to handicap ourselves very seriously from the very beginning.” Canon 
Driscoll, M.A., “The Formation of a National Tradition of Congregational 
Singing in Our Churches,” in The Tablet, Aug. 12, 1922. 

8 Cfr.: Article: “Chant Romain et Grégorien,” in Dictionnaire D’Archéologie 
Chrétienne et de Liturgie (Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1913). Canon Driscoll 
writes: “This association, too, of the faithful in the musical portions of the 
Church’s services is not only in accordance with ancient use, but follows the 
declared wishes of the ecclesiastical authorities.” LL. c. The Very Rev. Dom 
Adrian Eudine, O.S.B., Prior of Farnborough Abbey, England, says: “The 
choir loft as it is to-day should be abolished. There is neither law nor prece- 
dent for it. In olden days and in the old Cathedrals of Europe the choir sat 
in the sanctuary and made the responses to the officiating clergyman. Search 
where you will and you will not find a choir loft in any of the old European 
churches except those added by the recent generations. The responses to the 
priest should be sung by the congregation. When the priest turns and sings a 
part of the service to the congregation, it and not the choir should make answer. 
Now the congregation sits quietly as the choir in the loft makes response.” 
“The Catholic Choirmaster,” vol. VIII, no. 1, 1922, p. 18. We add a beautiful 
passage from Cardinal Gibbons: “If congregational doxology is sanctioned, 
as we see, by inspired writers of the Old and the New Testament; if it has the 
approval of the Incarnate Wisdom Himself; if it has been so strongly com- 
mended by the voice of Christian antiquity, it must be ascribed to the fact that 
the united song of praise strikes a responsive chord in the human heart, and 
satisfies a spiritual craving in our common nature.” L. ¢., p. 355. 
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restore the use of Gregorian chant by the people, so that the faithful 
may again take a more active part in ecclesiastical offices, as was 
the case in ancient times.’ According to this passage, the faithful 
are not even excluded from participating in the strictly liturgical 
functions of the Church, leaving a still larger margin for congre- 
gational singing at the many other devotional exercises not of a 
strictly liturgical character. Very appropriately Canon Driscoll, 
M.A., who at the occasion of the Conference of Catholic Colleges, 
held at St. Edmund’s College (England) on May 31, made a 
strong plea for a revival of the old traditions in congregational 
singing, comments on the above quoted passage and a similar 
decree of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore’® (119) in the 
following words: “It will be observed that the words of the Balti- 
more Council and of Pius X refer to the part to be taken by the 
people even in strictly liturgical services, such as the Mass and the 
Vespers. A fortiori, we may expect them to take a still more 
prominent part in the singing at Benediction and non-liturgical 
services.** The faithful should not be defrauded of a practice to 
which they always have been greatly attached and which will 
benefit them very much in a spiritual way. 

The Church has sanctioned and encouraged the practice of con- 
gregational singing, because she realizes that it is in profound 
harmony both with the emotional and social nature of man and 
redounds to the glory of God and the good of religion. We will 
do well to take up those old and venerable traditions of popular 
singing which unfortunately have been neglected in many lands. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


® Motu Proprio, Nov. 22, 1903, No. 3. 

10“Tandem, ut verbis Patrum Superioris Concilii Baltimorensis utamur 
eademque denuo confirmemus, valde exoptandum esse censemus, ut rudimenta 
cantus Gregoriani in scholis parochialibus exponantur, sicque numero eorum, 
qui psalmos bene cantare valent, magis magisque increscente, paulatim major 
saltem pars populi, secundum primitivae Ecclesiae adhuc in variis locis vigentem 
usum, vesperas et alia similia cum ministris et choro decantare addiscant. Qua 
ratione omnium aedificatio promovebitur, juxta illud S. Pauli: Loquentes 
vobismetipsis in psalmis et hymnis et cantibus spiritualibus” (Ephes. v. 19). 

112. c., The Tablet. By way of conclusion and in order to furnish an abund- 
ance of material and evidence, we adduce another witness. “May the congrega- 
tion assembled in church sing certain liturgical chants instead of the choir?” 
the Rev. F. J. Battlogg asks in his “Catechism of Liturgy,” (translated from 
the German, J. Singenberger, St. Francis, Wis., 1912). He gives this answer: 
The congregation may sing certain liturgical chants, as for instance the responses 
and the ordinary parts of the Mass, and it is even the desire of the Church 
that the people should take part in the liturgical singing.” 
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WORKERS AND WORKS OF SOLOMON 
By JosepH Huss ein, S.J., Ph.D. 


To understand the nature of the task undertaken by Solomon in 
the building of the Temple and the adjoining structures we must 
keep in mind some such vast enterprise in modern times as the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. Horses were not used for the 
transportation of materials by any of the Oriental nations, so that 
the trees from the forests and the rocks from the quarry were alike 
carried or drawn along by men. This accounts for the many thou- 
sands of laborers needed “to carry burdens.” There is a brief out- 
line in the Third Book of Kings giving with sufficient detail the 
organization of King Solomon’s labor forces, which was apparently 
kept intact during all the twenty years required for the completion 
of his enormous work. The first figures refer exclusively to the 
children of Israel, who were treated with very special consideration: 

And King Solomon chose workmen out of all Israel, and the levy was of 
thirty thousand men. And he sent them to Lybanus, ten thousand every month 
by turns, so that two months they were at home; and Adoniram was over this 
levy. 

We then are presented with the count of the men who were 
assigned for the heavy and laborious tasks connected with the enter- 
prise. There is no mention here, we note, of any return to their 
families after a stipulated period of service: 

And Solomon had seventy thousand to carry burdens, and eighty thousand 
to hew stones in the mountains; besides the overseers who were over every 
work, in number three thousand and three hundred, that ruled over the people 
and them that did the work.1 
To sum up the significance of these figures, which have caused 
some perplexity to Scripture students, I may offer the following 
as the most reasonable and evident interpretation. There were, in 
the first place, the 150,000 laborers just mentioned, who clearly 
were not Israelites, but men drafted for this work from among the 
subject tribes. They were placed under 3,300, or according to 
another text, 3,600 overseers. The difference may possibly be 
accounted for by the inclusion in the latter case of an additional 


13 Kings. v. 13-16. 
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300 men who were overseers in a less strict sense. As in the case of 
the Israelites themselves, when still under the Egyptian bondage, 
these overseers were likewise taken,from the subject tribes. This 
we learn definitely from the Book of Paralipomenon, where they 
are also described as proselytes, or converts to Judaism. Speaking 
of the entire number of these proselytes the text says: 

And they were found a hundred and fifty-three thousand and six hundred. 
And he set seventy thousand of them to carry burdens on their shoulders, and 
eighty thousand to hew stones in the mountains: and three thousand and six 
hundred to be overseers of the work of the people.? 

But what of the special levy of the children of Israel? These 
are not mentioned at all in the passage just quoted, nor was it neces- 
sary, since they were not to be engaged in the difficult labor itself, 
but were rather to conduct the entire enterprise. Thirty thousand 
Israelites, as the former text states, were chosen to give their service 
in relays of ten thousand each, so that every man might return 
to his home for two months after having been on duty for one 
month. Thus Solomon carefully guarded against placing any heavy 
task upon his own people; but the proselyte was not to be treated 
as socially on a level with the Jew. 

The situation is clearly summed up in the ninth chapter of the 
Third Book of Kings, where we are told that Solomon made 
tributary the descendants of “all the people that were left of the 
Amorrhites, and the Hethites, and Pherezites, and Hevites, and 
Jebusites, that are not of the children of Israel.” But of the children 
of Israel themselves we are told: “Solomon made not any to be 
bondmen, but they were men of war, and his servants, and his 
princes, and captains, and overseers of the chariots and horses.”* 

An additional touch to complete the vast labor picture which the 
Scripture unfolds to us is the information conveyed in the same 
chapter that there were 550 chief officers who presided over all the 
works of Solomon. 

Whether the full force of men we have now accounted for was 
actually engaged during the entire seven years consumed in the 
building of the Temple does not seem to be clearly indicated, but is 
generally taken for granted. They seem likewise to have been 


22 Paralip. ii. 17, 18. 
*3 Kings ix. 20-23, 
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employed during the remaining thirteen years required for the con- 
struction of Solomon’s own palace, which consisted of the house 
of the forest of Lybanus; the porch of pillars; the porch of the 
throne, wherein was the seat of judgment; the king’s private palace, 
surrounded by a court; and the house of the daughter of Pharao, 
whom Solomon had taken to wife.* 

In the details we have described regarding the Temple of the Old 
Law St. Augustine sees a beautiful figure of the building of the 
Church of Christ. The multiplicity of the Gentile tribes and races 
engaged in it, besides the children of Israel, are like a foreshadowing 
of all the nations of the earth who shall participate in the one and 
only Church of the New Testament that has for its builder the new 
Solomon, Christ Jesus. But in particular the vast multitude of 
proselytes, as compared with the small number of the Jews who 
labored at this great work, is taken to be symbolical of the divine 
mercy of the true Solomon who shall reign over the new Jerusalem 
in which are gathered together all tribes and peoples, as the Prophet 
Isaias had foreseen. But while to the building of the old Temple 
the nations came as bondsmen, they are now gathered in the free- 
dom of Christ : 


Arise, and be enlightened, O Jerusalem: for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee. For behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and 
a mist the people: but the glory of the Lord shall rise upon thee, and his glory 
shall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall walk in thy light, and kings in 
the brightness of thy rising. Lift up thy eyes round about, and see: all these 
are gathered together, they are come to thee: thy sons shall come from afar, 
and thy daughters shall rise up at thy side. Then shalt thou see, and abound, 
and thy heart shall wonder and be enlarged, when the multitude of the sea shall 
be converted to thee, the strength of the Gentiles shall come to thee.5 


How even the glorious Temple itself, the palace and pillared 


porches and all the splendors of the royal city vanish into insig- 
nificance at the coming of the King of kings whose scepter is love, 
and whose reign is the reign of mercy, though He shall rule with 
a rod of iron the proud of heart. 


The building of the Temple and all the marvelous structures 
grouped together there represents only a portion of the vast con- 
structive plans of Solomon. Besides creating a great army of 
chariots and horsemen he built up cities and fortified the land. Of 


43 Kings vii. 
5 Isaias. Ix. 1-5. 
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these works the Scripture gives an enumeration and then adds: 
“All the towns that belonged to himself, and were not walled, he 
fortified, the cities also of the chariots, and the cities of the horse- 
men, and whatsoever he had a mind to build in Jerusalem, and in 
Lybanus, and in all the land of his dominion.” 

Here, therefore, was a vast labor scheme, systematically carried 
out, with all the burdensome work accomplished by the bondsmen. 
The fleet, too, which he built on the shore of the Red Sea must have 
engaged the service of a great number of these. They belonged to 
the tribes already enumerated here, concerning whom almighty 
God, the sole Master of life and death, had given command to the 
children of Israel, at an earlier period of their history, that they 
were to be destroyed utterly, lest the abominations which they prac- 
tised should likewise mislead the children of God. There is no 
reason why God should not thus have carried out His judgment, 
as well as by any other agency: “Lest they teach you to do all the 
abominations which they have done to their gods: and you should 
sin against the Lord your God.’ Solomon himself was not found 
proof against their solicitations. 

The culmination of earthly splendor had indeed been reached in 
Solomon. Wisdom, combined with riches and glory, were his as 
the gift of the Lord. But the time had not yet come for the more 
purely spiritual religion of the New Law, when the throne of the 
New Solomon was to be the wood of the cross, and poverty, suffer- 
ing and humiliation were to be the riches of His saints. Yet God 
was lavish with temporal blessing. “Juda and Israel,” says the 
Scripture in reference to King Solomon’s reign, “were innumerable, 
as the sand of the sea in multitude: eating and drinking, and rejoic- 
ing. And Solomon had under him all the kingdoms from the river 
to the land of the Philistines, even to the border of Egypt: and they 
brought him presents, and served him, all the days of his life.” 

Twelve governors were appointed to provide provisions for the 
king and his household, each furnishing the necessaries for his table 
one month in the year. ‘Moreover, all the vessels, out of which 
King Solomon drank, were of gold: and all the furniture of the 
house of the forest of Lybanus was of pure gold: there was no 
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silver, nor was any account made of it in the days of Solomon.” 
The last expression is of course to be understood as an hyperbole. 
His wealth poured in from the tributes that were paid him by the 
subject tribes and the lavish gifts that after Oriental fashion were 
offered him: ‘And every one brought him presents, vessels of sil- 
ver and gold, garments and armour, and spices, and horses and 
mules every year.”® 

Riches, too, streamed in most profusely through the channel of 
trade. The fleet which he built was manned by his servants and by 
Phoenician sailors, who “had knowledge of the sea.” One trip to 
“Ophir” brought to King Solomon 420 talents of gold, and once 
in three years his navy set sail with the ships of Hiram to Tharsis, 
“and brought from thence gold, and silver, and elephants’ teeth, 
and apes, and peacocks.” All this wealth poured into the royal 
treasury to be lavishly expended on buildings and fortifications, on 
his army and the court.® 

Yet it was a national and not merely a royal prosperity that is 
here described, for the citizens too were prosperous, in their own 
degree, no less than their king. He had made friends of the Egyp- 
tian and Tyrian. There was peace and plenty on every side. As 
the Scripture beautifully expresses it: “And Juda and Israel dwelt 
without fear, every one under his vine, and under his fig tree, from 
Dan to Bersabee, all the days of Solomon.’’® Only when his heart 
was turned from God did he begin to oppress the Jewish people, and 
the storm clouds of destruction began to gather on the dark horizon. 


83 Kings x. 21, 25. 
93 Kings ix. 26, 27; x. 22. 
103 Kings iv. 25. 
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By H. Scuumacue_r, S.T.D. 


The “Epistola Apostolorum” and the “Descensus 
ad Inferos” (Continued) 











The theories of Cheyne and Bousset have illustrated sufficiently 
the general attitude of modern criticism concerning the New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the “Descensus ad Inferos’; 1. e., the “descent” |: 
of Christ is to be traced back ultimately to a popular myth, describ- — 
ing the struggle between the prince of life and the prince of dark- 
ness. Opinions vary whether the descensus directly reflects 
Babylonian or Greco-Roman sources of literature. The “descensus” 
in the Epistola Apostolorum, consequently, would have to be con- 
sidered from the same point of view; 1. e., it would represent a 
further development of the mythological germ. 










VALUATION OF CRITICAL THEORIES 


The only true and scientifically useful point of this destructive 
theory is the acknowledgment of the fact that the New Testament 
teaching of Christ’s descent was nothing unheard of for the early | 
Christian community ; that it had, on the contrary, various analogies 
in contemporary religious thoughts scattered over the entire ancient 
world. This is the evident reason why in early Christian literature 
we hear of no objection against this theologumenon. It occupies 
rather a strikingly prominent place in the oldest writings of the 
Church, and is invariably introduced as a doctrine well known to h 
every one. 

The question arises: If contemporary religious thought was a 
reason for the unhesitating acceptance of the doctrine of the descent, 
was it also the reason for and source of the existence of this doctrine 
itself? Here criticism falls a victim to its old failing, which con- 
founds principally analogy with genealogy. “The certainty”* 
(Bousset), ‘“‘with which this fact is alluded to everywhere in the 
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New Testament as a matter of course, can only be explained by the 
supposition that here a borrowing took place, and that the idea of 
tlie descent to Hades existed, before it was applied to Christ.” And 
yet the oldest Christian literature furnishes in this, as in many other 
modern problems, very valuable suggestions and directions for the 
correct understanding of the difficult situation. The Apologists of 
the second century knew the analogies of Christ’s descent in non- 
Christian circles very well. But they certainly saw in these similari- 
ties no indication of an interdependence. They knew and acknowl- 
edged the analogous ideas of the Gentile world and ridiculed them 
as contrary to the sublime truth of the Christian faith. (Cf. Aris- 
tides, Apol. xi. 3.) This alone is sufficient proof that the specula- 
tions of criticism about the “descent” are moving in a wrong 
direction, and is a serious warning against the too hasty conclusions 
of the school of comparative study of religions. The majority of 
“modern” problems are not by far as “modern” as critics would 
have us believe. The student who is familiar with the disputed 
questions of recent times, and has occasion to cast a hurried glance 
over the vast field of the earliest ecclesiastical writings, will notice 
with deep satisfaction that numerous “modern” controversies were 
settled with excellent clearness centuries ago by reliable experts. 
It would, therefore, be wise and commendable, especially for our 
Catholic students, to heed the repeated voice of the Magisterium 
Ecclesiae (cf. especially the Encyclical, Providentissimus Deus), 
and to return to the memorable documents of our forefathers for 
advice and instruction. In our case of the “descent” of Christ, 
therefore, it should be considered as a most significant factor for 
any investigation that the early Christians had a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various analogies in the Gentile world and positively 
rejected any kind of direct interrelation. 

In fact, the so-called analogies nowhere represent a full and exact 
analogy, but rather a loose similarity with such great differences 
in essential points as to make a harmonization with the New Testa- 
ment records simply impossible. The “descent” of the Greek 
heroes into Hades; e. g., takes place during their lifetime, whereas 
the New Testament says that Christ descended into the underworld 
after His death. Even Clemen, the first-class Protestant authority 
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in the comparative study of religions, must exclaim: “How can i 
they (i. e., critics) continually compare the two” ?? ' 
Nevertheless, even the sporadic contacts between the “descent” 
of Christ and the manifold descent stories of the Gentile world are ] 
remarkable enough to give rise to difficulties. The only plausible ( 
solution seems to be given in a general law of human psychology q 
which is, unfortunately, too often set aside by those over-zealous if 
students of religious history who are a@ priori convinced that 
Christianity and its teaching can only be understood as the further 
natural development of contemporary religious ideas. A law of I 
human psychology, universally prevalent, suggests as a basis for ‘q 
all descent-narratives the natural desire of mankind to know and 
speak about the fate of the dead. This desire was expressed by the 
Babylonian and Greco-Roman world in manifold phantastic, poeti- | 
cal and mythological speculations, which of necessity contradicted 
one another, as they expressed only the guesswork of individual 
minds or circles. In the religion of the Jews this eternal desire of 
mankind was stilled by the revealed Word of God. Here alone; 
i. e., in the Old Testament, is the ground on which the New Testa- { 
ment doctrine of the “descent” of Christ, after all the hopeless 
blundering of the radical school, will find its adequate explanation 
and understanding. Schmidt describes the point at issue correctly 
when he says: “The most noble task of the student of religious q 
history should consist in bringing out the ideas of contemporary 
Judaism concerning the world hereafter, and in getting acquainted 
with the fundamental thoughts of the first communities and the 
Gentile Christian circles, about the life after death. on 























JewisH Betrer AsouT THE LirE AFTER DEATH 








Gschwind, in his masterly work about the “descensus ad inferos,” 
characterizes this theologumenon correctly as a “synthesis,” which 
represents a “combination of the Jewish eschatological hope with 
the Christian doctrine of salvation and of the foundation of the | 
Messianic kingdom by the Messias, the divine Saviour, Jesus | 
Christ.’’* 









2 Religionsgeschichtl. Erklarung des N. T., p. 155. 


8 Gespriiche Jesu, p. 454. 
* Die Niederfahrt Christi in die Unterwelt, p. 145. 
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The conditio sine qua non for the understanding of the New 
Testament “descent” is, therefore, naturally the analysis of the 
Jewish eschatological hope, which is clearly manifested by the 
canonical writings of the Old Testament as well as by the 
apocryphal books. 


1. The fundamental thought in the eschatology of the Jews is 
that, while the body is buried in the earth, the soul enters the Sheol, 
or Hades. A few examples may illustrate the fact: 


Tob. xiii. 2: “Thou scourgest and thou savest, thou leadest down to hell, 
and bringest up again.” 


Ezech. xxxi. 14: “They are all delivered unto death, to the lowest parts 
of the earth.” 


Ezech. xxxi. 15: “In the day when he went down to hell, I brought in 
mourning.” 


Job xxi. 13: “They spend their days in wealth and in a moment go down 
to hell.” 


1 Kings ii. 6: “The Lord killeth and maketh alive, he bringeth down to 
hell and bringeth back again.” 


Isai. xiv. 15: “Thou shalt be brought down to hell, into the depth of 
the pit.” 


Here may be added the interesting passage of 


4 Esdr. vii. 32: “Et terra reddet quae in ea dormiunt, et pulvis qui in eo 
silentio habitant, et promptuaria reddent quae eis commendatae sunt animae.” 


The equivalent for “hell” is in Hebrew “Sheol,” in the LXX 
“Hades.” It does not necessarily signify the place of eternal con- 
demnation, but denotes simply the locality where the souls of the 
dead are gathered. The expression, “bringeth down to hell and 
bringeth back again,” indicates clearly enough that “hell,” “Sheol,” 
“Hades” is here not the place of eternal punishment, as from this 
no escape is possible. It is even used for the place of reward for 
the just. Hence, “Sheol,” “Hades” is a vox media, and its exact 
meaning in any particular case is to be determined by the context. 

2. In post-exilic times the Jewish belief in “Sheol,” or “Hades” 
receives a special emphasis and an additional characteristic note. 
The more the national pride and hope of Israel began to vanish 
under the stroke of a cruel and merciless reality, the more the 
individual hope increased; i. ¢., the hope that Jahveh, in spite of 
all disappointments of the past, would fulfill His promises at least 
for the just and righteous who trusted in Him, while the wicked 
would: be left to their fate of punishment. All hope centers in 
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“Sheol.” It is the place of joy and happiness for the faithful 
servants of Jahveh, and at the same time the place of punishment 
for those who abandon God. WHenoch (ch. XXII) gives a vivid 
description of the division of “Sheol.” There are special rooms for 
the righteous, flooded with light, and again other rooms for the 
wicked. This belief is excellently illustrated by the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19 ff). Here the promptuarium 
for pious Lazarus is called “Abraham’s bosom,” while the place of 
the wicked Dives is simply named “Hades.” “And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom. And the rich man also died, and he was buried in hell” 
(xvi. 22). Between both places is “a chaos, so that they who 
would pass from hence to you, cannot, nor from thence come 
hither” (xvi. 26). 

3. For the Jewish belief this twofold promptuarium, one part 
being for the righteous, the other for the wicked, is not yet the 
definite place for reward, or punishment. It is, moreover, a wait- 
ing-place, where the souls of the departed have to stay until the day 
of final judgment. On that day the rooms of Hades will open: 


4 Esdr. vii. 32: “Et terra reddet quae in ea dormiunt ... et 
promptuaria reddent quae eis commendatae sunt animae.” 

4 Esdr. iv. 41 f.: “In inferno promptuaria animarum matrici assimilata 
sunt. Quemadmodum enim illa festinat quae parit effugere necessitatem 
partus; sic et haec festinat reddere ea quae commendata sunt.” 


Meanwhile, the righteous are waiting here for the final day of 
reward : 


4 Esdr. iv. 35: “Nonne de his interrogaverunt animae justorum in 
promptuariis suis, dicentes: Usquequo spero sic? Et quando veniet fructus 
areae mercedis nostrae?” 


For some prominent persons of the Old Testament history this 
general belief in “Sheol” as the waiting-place for a final decision 
seems to make an exception. Those who enjoyed a special favor 
of God appear to be united with Him in heaven immediately after 
their departure from this world,—e. g., Henoch, or Elias. But this 
has to be considered as a special privilege for a few. The general 
belief of Jewish theology viewed “Sheol” as the place of waiting. 
On the day of the final judgment the righteous enter at last into 
paradise, while the wicked are sent into Gehenna.’ The term para- 


5Cf. Gschwind, 1. c., p. 149 f. 
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dise is, therefore, in Jewish literature to be considered as a strictly 
eschatological expression. 

This demands a special exegesis of the word of the Lord on the 
cross (Luke xxiii. 43): ‘Amen, I say to thee, this day thou shalt 
be with me in paradise.” 

The “paradise” is, according to 1 Cor. xii. 3, 4 in the “third 
heaven,” in agreement with Jewish belief. The question arises how 
Christ could be “in paradise” with the repentant robber and at the 
same time in the “underworld,” as the New Testament records 
demand. 

The solution of Gschwind appears quite convincing: that “para- 
dise”’ is here used as a metaphor, signifying the grace of salvation. 
“Under the figure of paradise Christ explains to him (the robber) 
that he need not wait for the coming of the Messias, but that the 
time of the paradise, the time of salvation, has already come, and 
that he will see the reality of the Messianic salvation this very day.”* 

4. The Ethiopic text of the Epistola does not only speak of a 
descent to the “just and the prophets,” as the Coptic, but says: 

“I descended and spoke to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, your fathers, and 
the prophets,” etc. 

It is again the general Jewish belief that accounts for this descrip- 
tion of the descensus. The interest of Jewish religious thought 
centered especially in the fate of the Patriarchs of old. Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob were the great ideals of piety, the founders of 
Israel’s hope. Wherever they are there is the home of the just and 
righteous. They will be 'the first to participate in the promises of 
the Messianic kingdom. This faith is clearly reflected in the New 
Testament; e. g., Matt. viii. 11: “I say to you that many shall 
come from the east and the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” 

These are the fundamental outlines of Palestinian Jewish belief 
concerning the underworld and the souls of the departed. The Hel- 
lenistic Jewish speculation of Alexandria offers a different aspect. 


Co. .c:,4p.. 153. 
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HELLENISTIC JEWISH SPECULATION ABOUT THE LIFE AFTER 
DEATH 


Under the influence of Plato’s doctrine about the soul the Alex- 
andrian Jewish speculation did away with the intermediary place 
in the underworld for the souls of the just. The souls of the 
righteous enter God’s paradise immediately after death. Hades is 
the dwelling-place for the sinners, the exclusive place of punishment. 
Characteristically this system of thought excludes the belief in a 
resurrection. The fathers of ancient Israel are already united with 
God. 

The souls of the departed meet with their definite fate directly 
after death, A second judgment is unnecessary. The chief 
exponents of this belief are Plato and Josephus. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CHRIST 


Is Christ’s teaching about the life after death in conformity with 
the Palestinian Jewish belief, or with Alexandrian speculation, or 
does it represent a novum, different from both? The parabolic 
teaching of Christ shows that He stands on Palestinian Jewish 
ground; 7. e., that He based His teaching concerning the fate of 
the dead on the foundation of the Old Testament religious thought. 
He defends the resurrection of the flesh against the Sadducees, 
which implies that He presupposes, in conformity with Jewish 
theology, a place of waiting, where the souls of the dead are 
gathered in expectation of the final judgment. The expression, 
“Abraham’s bosom,” in the parable of Lazarus and the rich man 
reminds of the intermediary waiting place, described in Henoch, 
ch. XXII. 


Tue TEACHING oF St. PAUL 


At first sight it could appear as if St. Paul’s theology had a mani- 
fest touch of Hellenistic speculation. For St. Paul teaches without 
any doubt the immediate union of the faithful departed with Christ 
or God. His language is so strong that it needs no further 
interpretation : 


Philip. i. 23: “I am straitened between two, having a desire to be dis- 
solved and to be with Christ, a thing by far better.” 
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2 Cor. v. i: “We know, if our earthly house of this habitation be dis- 
solved, that we have a building of God, a house not made with hands 
eternal in heaven.” ’ 


Rom. viii. 38 ff.: “I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities . . . shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Yet, it would be a gross mistake to accept the theory of Hellenis- 
tic influence. In spite of the similarity in terms, St. Paul’s theology 
is toto coelo different from the theories of Alexandrian speculation. 
His doctrine on resurrection is in direct contrast to Hellenistic 
Jewish ideas and presupposes, compatible with the belief of an 
immediate union with Christ after death, an intermediary state of 
waiting until the final decision on the day of the Parousia. An 
illustration of this belief of St. Paul is given in 1 Thess. iv. 16: 

“Then we who are alive, who are left, shall be taken up together with 
them (the dead) in the clouds to meet Christ, into the air, and so shall we 
be always with the Lord.” 

The final, definite union of the faithful with the Lord takes place 
on the day of the Second Coming of Christ. 

Gschwind is right in saying that this is the specific Christian idea 
of eschatology, based on the Christian concept of salvation.’ The 


Old Testament belief was only the stepping-stone to this belief. 


CONCLUSION 


The “descent of Christ into the underworld” has to be under- 
stood from the viewpoint of contemporary Jewish theology. Ac- 
cording to this, Christ, if He really met death, met the lot of all 
the departed and went to “Sheol”; He did not immediately ascend 
to heaven. As Gschwind puts it: “The descent of Christ into the 
underworld is, considered in the light of contemporary Jewish and 
early Christian theology, a postulate of the doctrine of the inter- 
mediary state of souls of the departed. It is an adjunct, a sequence 
of His real death.’’* 

The question is whether or not this result is confirmed by the 
New Testament passages on the descent of Christ. 


{Loo TA. 
'Lecn Be. 





THE MISUSE OF SCRIPTURE BY PREACHERS 


By JoserpH A. Murpuy, D.D. 


Nearly every treatise on Homiletics insists that Sacred Scripture 
is the chief source of preaching. Preachers are to give, as far as 
they can, the pure, unadulterated Word of God. They are not to 
preach themselves, but Christ, foreshadowed in the Old Testament, 
and realized in the New. Unfortunately, however, preachers often 
work their own ideas into the interpretation of the sacred text, and 
the result is that, quite unconsciously, they substitute the word of 
man for the Word of God. 

This is due to the fact that preachers follow preachers. They 
read conventional sermons and give conventional doctrine in a con- 
ventional way; but convention is not always exact. The classical 
preachers are read and studied; frequently their treatment of 
texts is adopted. Texts and exegesis are cheerfully borrowed 
from sermon books, and no immediate reference is made to the 
Bible or to standard commentaries or Biblical lexicons, to verify 
the use or exegesis of the Scripture texts employed. Despite the 
fact that St. Thomas, the Doctor of Theology, has not always been 
perfectly correct, that St. Jerome, the Doctor of Scripture, is by no 
means above suspicion in certain difficult questions—which is only 
to say that they are not infallible, a prerogative enjoyed, under 
restriction, only by St. Peter and his successors—preachers go on 
drawing conventional interpretations or adaptations of Scripture 
from other preachers quite as if infallibility were a privilege rather 
commonly distributed in the Church. 

But these preachers are approved by the Church! Their sermons 
have been printed with her approbation! They are saints and 
doctors! True, very true; and the examples of St. Thomas and 
St. Jerome have already been adduced. The Church is concerned 
with faith and morals. She only corrects errors in regard to re- 
vealed truth in a limited order. The amount of liberty she allows 
outside that order of faith and morals is almost alarming. She 
will correct neither rhetorical nor exegetical nor historical abuses, 
provided the preacher remains within the circumscribed limits of 
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revelation. A Catholic might write an exceedingly inaccurate his- 
tory of the United States, and the Church would not notice it. 
Likewise a preacher might comment most execrably on the Book 
of Job, and provided there was nothing contrary to faith or morals 
in the commentary, the Church would probably not condemn, but 
merely deplore it. 

Unfortunately, men with a genius for preaching have not always 
been accurate exegetes. The very fact that they are preachers indi- 
cates that they possess imagination and feeling in abundance, but 
these estimable qualities often run to the unscientific. The cold, 
unimpassioned student is more apt to be the scientific exegete than 
the preacher. Yet a path has been beaten by orators. It may be 
the long way around, but what preacher will try to blaze a new 
trail for himself by a careful and critical study of the text? Still, 
if this were done, we should have something new and fresh, rather 
than worn and conventional; or better, we should have something 
more nearly approximating God’s Word, and therefore immeasur- 
ably preferable to rhetorical conceits and imaginative flights of 
preachers, classical or non-classical. 

Misuse of Scripture, we may say in passing, is to be attributed 
not only to preachers, but to many writers of ascetical and devo- 
tional works. With these we are not at present concerned, save 
only to remark that sermon books and sermons are not the only 
sources by which the preacher may be misled. 

We do not decry a liberal use of the vocabulary of Sacred Scrip- 
ture for inspirational writing and preaching, nor a broad use of 
the text, provided that it be not cited as God’s Word. But a sec- 
ondary sense should not be given as the primary, nor should an 
applied sense be used, without any regard for the lack of fitness 
of the application. 

There is never any lack of good will on the part of the Catholic 
preacher or writer, nor lack of reverence for the sacred text, but 
there is at times a lack of knowledge. The fact that Sacred Scrip- 
ture, like all literature, has a literal sense, and that this literal sense 
is a true sense and cannot be disregarded, seerns to have been over- 
looked in oratorical exegesis. Yet this literal sense is absolutely 
fundamental. No intelligent use of the text is possible without it. 
And it is by no means unattainable. We do not hold that he who 
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runs may read, but we believe that he who has a good text before 
him, with a handy commentary, may, with slight effort, by the aid of 
the theology he has spent years in acquiring, put himself in posses- 
sion of this literal sense. 

In America, congregations are intelligent and inquiring. Nearly 
all colleges, Catholic and non-Catholic, are giving Scripture courses. 
All literary courses, even in high schools, give some principles of 
interpretation ; hence forced or fanciful exegesis of Sacred Scripture 
will cause the judicious to grieve, the light-minded to laugh and the 
incredulous to sneer. The literal sense, then, should be ascertained, 
as the only safe foundation for an accommodated or derived sense. 
To use an accommodated sense is in itself legitimate, even laudable. 
It has been used extensively by the Church in her liturgy and by 
her writers; e. g., St. Bernard and 4 Kempis. But this accommo- 
dated sense must never be put forth as God’s Word, for the simple 
and excellent reason that it is not God’s Word. It is man’s word. 

The derived sense of a text should not be confused with the 
direct sense. It is rather to be regarded as a deduction from 
premises. The direct sense is literal and divine. The legitimately 
derived sense is contained in the premises, but because it is deduced 
and secondary, it should not be put forth as primary. Preachers 
need not be sticklers for accuracy in quotations. The preacher, 
like the praetor, non curat de minimis. It suffices, and indeed is 
necessary at times, unless one is blessed with a good memory, to 
give the substance of a text. But the substance of the text, as well 
as the interpretation, must be given correctly. 

With good understanding of the literal sense of the text, the 
preacher can venture on the accommodated sense. This should 
never rest on an erroneous sense nor on an inexact fact, nor on a 
half-text, which is often only a half-truth or a whole falsehood, 
The preacher will have such reverence for the sacred character of 
God’s Word that he will never consciously make the Bible stand 
sponsor for his own ideas. Prudence and discretion, faith and ~ 
reverence stand guard over his use of the accommodated sense. 
The Church has legislated in this matter, and to Catholic priests 
her rules concerning the Scripture are too well known to require 
comment here. They can be seen in any introduction to Sacred 
Scripture. It is needless also to remind that she forbids all pro- 
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fane, jocose or blasphemous use of Scripture. Never will the lips 
of the preacher be sullied by such misuse of God’s Word, which is 
so often thus abused in popular novels, plays and ephemeral 
literature. 

A practical rule to adopt is to keep in mind the literal sense of a 
text and its setting. It may be too much work for the preacher to 
consult the Hebrew or Greek originals for accuracy, but when words 
or passages are obscure, a commentary or lexicon should be con- 
sulted, not imagination. 

Translations like the Vulgate and the Douai are not faultless. 
The Vulgate is the approved Latin version of the Church, and con- 
tains nothing contrary to faith and morals; nevertheless it is a 
translation and suffers the limitations of translations. It is a gen- 
erally accepted principle of literature that a version rarely gives the 
sense of the author quite as clearly and accurately as the original. 
A good commentator or lexicographer takes all this into account. 

Thus the Hebrew word dabar, roughly translated “verbum” may 
mean “‘word,” “deed,” “thing.” Virtus is apt to be translated as 
“virtue,” when in reality it may mean “force,” “strength,” 
“miracle,” “army,’ 
the meaning of a word for granted because of its derivative in 
English. Magnificare may not mean “to magnify,” but “to look 
upon” ; amplificare not “to amplify,” but “to recognize” ; sanctificare 
not “to sanctify,” but rather “to praise.” Velle may mean 
“to love,” instead of “to wish.” The fault in the Vulgate, which 
may also be considered a virtue, is that sometimes it too literally 
translates Greek or Hebrew idioms. Therefore the Hebrew failure 
to distinguish between concrete and abstract must be allowed for, 
and an abstract noun rendered captivitas may mean “captives.” 

The metaphorical sense is a literal sense, and where the language 
is poetical or figurative, we must not strain the meaning by too 
close attention to the significance of individual words, but to the 
sense of the entire phrase in its setting. Idiomatic expressions will 
demand like consideration. Every language has its own peculiarities 


> 


very rarely “virtue.” It is never safe to take 


of expression, and while the idiom, “land flowing with milk and 
means nothing to us, the phrase, “a very fertile land,” is 
clear and intelligible. The paucity of vocabulary and lack of flexi- 
bility of the Hebrew language has been at times only too faithfully 


’ 


honey,’ 
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reproduced in translation. And when we read an expression like 
“to lift the hand,’ we might well pause to consider whether an oath 
is being taken, or a blow being delivered. 

The adjectival use of the genitive is a peculiarity of idiom, a cir- 
cumlocution, which can be avoided in preaching. Thus, turris forti- 
tudinis might well be rendered “a very strong tower,” or vir 
sanguinis, “a cruel man.” Oftentimes the genitive is accompanied 
by a pronoun or a possessive adjective which must be referred to 
the first noun. Thus, Dominus pars hereditatis meae, is better 
translated, not, “The Lord is the portion of my inheritance,” but, 
“The Lord is my hereditary portion.” 

Deep and mysterious, not to say mystical meanings should not 
be attached to obvious Hebraisms in the Vulgate text. For 
example, unicam meam, “my soul,” is sometimes thus explained: 
“The word unicam here signifies that we have not two souls but 
one.” Nor should what is comparative and relative be taken as 
exclusive and absolute; e. g., “Jacob dilexi; Esau odio habui.” 
Here it certainly does not mean that God hated Esau, but that He 
loved Esau less than Jacob. “Misericordiam volo et non sacri- 
ficium,” means that something besides sacrifice is necessary. Obvi- 
ously it does not mean that God has repudiated sacrifice, the central 
act of worship of both the Old Law and the New. 

Moral and dogmatic, as well as ascetic theologians have invaded 
the field of Sacred Scripture, where angels fear to tread, and with 
their theological prepossessions have boldly captured and labelled 
texts. Even St. Jerome, great Doctor of Scripture that he was, has 
been accused of translating the sense more than the words. The 
locus classicus cited to prove this is of course the text: “nubes 
pluant justum,” instead of: “nubes pluant justitiam.” 

Certain negative phrases which in the Vulgate translation might 
confuse the searcher for literal meaning are translated in the Douai 
in such a way that the difficulty is cleared. “Non justificabitur in 
conspectu tuo omnis vivens’’ is well translated: “For in thy sight 
NO man living shall be justified.” Adverbial uses of verbs are a 
peculiarity which can be avoided in translation. “Conversi sunt et 
tentaverunt Deum” might well be translated, “Again they tempted 
God.” 

The well known form of Hebraic emphasis attained by reduplica- 
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tion is very embarrassing at times to the preacher. “Waiting, | 
have waited”; “with desire I have desired”; “sorrowing, I have 
sorrowed.” These intensives would well be rendered according to 
the intensive forms of the language of the preacher. Clarity would 
be purchased at the expense of the picturesque, but in speaking, the 
preacher would aim to be understood above everything else. 

A peculiar use of the Vulgate is the dative after dicere and simi- 
lar verbs, where the ablative would normally be used. Multi 
dicunt animae meae is equivalent to: “Many say about me,” not 
“Many say to my soul.” 


Certain singular uses of abstract nouns instead of adverbs might 
be noted as awkward in translation. Logui victoriam is not “to 
speak victory,” but “to speak victoriously.” Justitias judicare is 
not “to judge justices,” but “to judge justly.” 


The Hebrew always leaned to the concrete rather than the 
abstract. This tendency accounts for the highly poetical character 
of even the prose sections of the Old Testament. It is always far 


more poetical than philosophical. So we must not take personifica- 
tion, one of the favorite poetic images, too literally. Thus filia 
Sion means “Sion”; filia Babylonis is equivalent to “Babylon”; 
filia Aegypti, to “Egypt.” The plural, “fliae,”’ stands for outlying 
provinces or suburban districts, a sense partly expressed in the 
English “affiliated” territory. 

Professor Bainvel in a recent work on this subject, Les Con- 
tresens Biblique des Prédicateurs, points out what he calls the two 
psychological causes of erroneous interpretation of Sacred Scripture 
by preachers. The first is that the context is often unknown or 
forgotten, the second that imagination plays too great a part. 

To take words out of the setting is often fatal to the sense. Some- 
times the text is made to stand for a meaning to which in reality 
it is opposed. And this will be cited as God’s Word! ‘Every man 
is a liar,” sounds distressing till we read the context, “I said in my 
excess.” The too imaginative interpretation of the Bible results in 
giving man’s word as God’s. Critical students of the classics do 
not permit themselves to take the liberties with the text that many 
preachers and writers have taken with the Bible. How can God’s 
Word be preached unless it be known! The literal sense must be 
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studied by the preacher. Then he may accommodate it or give a 
derived sense, with at least a safe foundation. 

St. Augustine tells us that the measure of man’s wisdom in 
preaching is his progress in Sacred Scripture. And by “progress” 
he tells us he does not mean mere reading or memorizing. Prog- 
ress in Scripture lies in the understanding of the text, and this is 
attained by working out the sense. 





THE HOLY NAME JUBILEE 


By Tuomas M. ScHwErTNER, O.P., S.T.Lr. 


Since the year 1300, when Pope Boniface VIII, standing squarely 
on long established ecclesiastical customs, proclaimed the first gen- 
eral jubilee for the Church, Catholics have always looked forward 
eagerly to such a sabbatical season of grace. It speaks well for the 
piety of our Catholic people that they set such great store by the 
precious indulgences put within their reach during a jubilee year. 
If every jubilee ever proclaimed by the Church was attended by a 
marvelous flowering of piety, we can easily understand why the 
Holy See eventually found it necessary to grant to pastors of souls, 

\ during such a time, special faculties and privileges. Just because 
many hardened sinners and renegade Catholics availed themselves 
of the jubilee season to settle their affairs with God, it became 
necessary, morally speaking, to throw open as wide as possible, 
the gates of the Church’s mercy. 

Pope Pius XI, much moved by the splendid testimonial of Ameri- 
can Holy Name men’s loyalty to the Holy See, declared a jubilee 
for them, extending from the first of October to the thirty-first of 
December, of this present year. 

As is well known, this year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
canonical foundation of the first Holy Name Society in the United 
States in the Dominican Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York 
City. Quite properly the first Holy Name Society in America was 
established in a Dominican church, since, as far back as 1274, Pope 
Gregory X, immediately after the Council of Lyons, entrusted to 
the children of St. Dominic the task of uprooting blasphemy and 
profanity amongst the Christian people. From that day until our 
own, the Dominicans have been the great protagonists of Holy 
Name work the world over. No Holy Name Society may be con- 
sidered canonically erected, and, therefore, the fruitful source of 
the Society’s indulgences, unless the diploma and instruments of 
canonical erection be issued by the Master General of the 
Dominicans. 

From the first Holy Name branch, as from a fruitful stem, there 
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have sprung up, all over the country, countless branches of this 
Society, all of which are ensouled with the great ambition to realize, 
in every-day life, the great objects which this organization sets 
before itself. Holy Name men pledge themselves to stand out 
boldly for: (1) belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ; (2) unalter- 
able reverence for the Divine Name, “in which alone there is salva- 
tion”; (3) firm determination to repress blasphemy, cursing, pro- 
fanity and vulgar speech; (4) monthly reception, if possible, of 
Holy Communion, preferably, in a body with the Society; (5) war 
to the hilt against perjury. 

That the Holy Name societies of the United States have been 
faithful to their mission, and that they have realized to a great 
extent the aims of their society, is as plain as daylight to our older 
generations of men, who can bear witness to the fact that God’s 
Name is no longer outraged as it was twenty or more years ago, in 
home, theatre and business mart. It is becoming more and more 
the fashion every day, largely through the instrumentality of the 
Holy Name Society, to look upon profanity not only as a heinous 
offence against God, but also as a lamentable exhibition of ungentle- 
manliness. Public opinion has been roused to the social detriment 
which must inevitably come into being from a lack of respect for 
God and His Holy Name. The Holy Name processions which in 
many parts of the country are carried out with great éclat have 
awakened the irreligious and unreligious mind to the absolute need 
of fostering a filial respect in men’s hearts towards the adorable 
Name of God. As a consequence of the sentiment aroused against 
profanity, by the activities of the Holy Name Society, we need not 
be surprised that several states of the Union have, at one time or 
another, seriously considered making profanity a penal offence, 
much as it was in the old Catholic days, when the law by which 
men and nations lived was dominated by a proper respect for the 
Divinity—a respect which was eaten away by the sinister influence 
of Voltaire and his unholy brood of atheistic Encyclopedists. 

Non-Catholics have paid the Holy Name Society the delicate 
compliment of imitation. There have been founded in various parts 
of the country, societies of non-Catholics pledged to a greater 
respect for the Holy Name of God. Some years ago, the Prime 
Minister of Holland, M. Kuypers, in his book, Varia Americana, 
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written after a visit to the United States, urged upon his fellow 
countrymen of the Evangelical persuasion, the absolute need of 
imitating the Holy Name Society and its beneficent work. 

Within the Church, the influence of the Holy Name movement 
in the United States has been felt wherever the English language 
is spoken, especially in Canada, Ireland and Australia. Some years 
ago that well known leader of the Belgian Catholic workingmen, 
Father Ceslaus Rutten, O.P., introduced the Holy Name Society, 
with several modifications adapted to meet local and national con- 
ditions, amongst the thousands of men who follow his lead. 

The Popes of Rome, always eager to promote piety amongst the 
faithful, especially men, where as a rule it does not thrive as lux- 
uriantly as amongst women, have gone out of their way to praise 
the Holy Name Society and heap upon it all kinds of spiritual 
treasures. Leo XIII, Piux X and Benedict XV, on various occa- 
sions, have made Pontifical concessions in favor of the Holy Name 
Society. Our late Holy Father, Benedict XV, was an especially 
ardent advocate of the Holy Name crusade. In a letter directed to 
Cardinals Gibbons, Farley and O’Connell on January 15, 1917, he 
praised the Society as a preéminent means for remedying the evils 
of the day. 

Pope Pius XI is not one whit less interested than his predecessor 
in this great organization. A short time after his accession to the 
Pontifical throne a complete report as to the numbers and working 
of the Holy Name Society in America was laid before him by the 
National Director of the Holy Name Society in person. On this 
occasion, also, there were presented to the Pope thirty volumes con- 
taining the photographs of all those Holy Name societies which had 
received Holy Communion for the Pope’s intention on the occasion 
of his first birthday as Bishop of Rome. Probably, as a token of 
appreciation, the Pope was glad to grant the extraordinary indul- 
gences of a jubilee on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the first Holy Name Society in the United States. 

The Holy Father wishes all the Holy Name societies of the 
United States to make a retreat of eight days in order to put men’s 
hearts in a proper condition to reap the full blessings of the jubilee. 
On the last day of the retreat, the Blessed Sacrament is to be ex- 
posed all day. The Holy Father knows well that all our help 
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comes from above, and that if men are to become strong to walk 
over the ways of righteousness, it can only be on condition of their 
uniting themselves as closely as possible to the Eucharistic Christ. 
Therefore, he commands that all Holy Name men receive Holy 
Communion in a body on the closing day of the retreat. In many 
dioceses the bishops have prescribed a Holy Name parade, on some 
day during the retreat. In other dioceses a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, within the walls of their churches, has been 
ordered by the Ordinaries. 


SPECIAL INDULGENCES FOR Hoty NAME MEN 


On the day of exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, members of 
the Holy Name Society who have been to confession and Holy 
Communion, can gain a plenary indulgence for each visit they make 
to a church, provided they offer up prayers for the intention of 
the Holy Father at each visit. It is necessary to leave the church 
after each visit, so as to constitute a separate and distinct approach 
to the Blessed Sacrament each time. Holy Name men can gain 


this indulgence “toties quoties” not only in their own parish church, 
or in the church to which the Society of which they are members 
is attached, but in any church, in any town, where the Eucharistic 
Sunday is celebrated. There is no restriction confining the indul- 
gence to one church only (S. Poenit., July 7, 1922). 


INDULGENCES FOR ALL THE FAITHFUL 


Men, women and children can gain the following spiritual graces 
during the Holy Name jubilee: 

Seven years and seven quarantines every time they visit a church 
on the Sunday when the solemn Eucharistic day is being observed, 
or when they are present at the public jubilee procession or Holy 
Name parade, provided they pray for the intentions of the Holy 
Father. 

A plenary indulgence may be gained by all the faithful each 
time they receive Holy Communion and make the aforesaid visits 
and attend the jubilee procession or Holy Name parade. On the 
day of the solemn Eucharistic celebration all Masses offered up in 
the Church are to be considered as if offered on privileged altars 
(S. Poenit., July 7, 1922). 
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SPECIAL JUBILEE FACULTIES FOR CONFESSORS 





Confessors, hearing the confessions of those Holy Name men 
who have made the eight days’ retreat, have faculties from the Holy 
See to absolve from all censures simpliciter et speciali modo Sedi 
Apostolicae reservatae. They have also the faculties to dispense or 
commute all private vows, even those which are reserved to the 
Holy See, according to Canon 1309 (S. Poenit, July 26, 1922). 


SPECIAL BLESSINGS FOR THE Hoty NAME SOCIETY 





The Diocesan Director, in every diocese which has a diocesan 
union, can impart the Papal blessing at the autumn reunion or rally 
of the Holy Name Society. 

The Spiritual Directors of all local Holy Name societies, whose 
members received Holy Communion in March, 1922, for our Holy 
Father, are authorized to give the Papal blessing to members of 
said societies on the Communion Sunday which they designate. 

These extraordinary faculties were granted in a private audience 
to the National Director of the Holy Name Society, Very Reverend 
M. J. Ripple, O.P., P.G., on May 27, 1922, on condition that those 
who receive the Papal blessing continue to pray even more fer- 
vently than heretofore for the intentions of His Holiness, Pius XI. 

The preachers of the retreats to Holy Name men during this 
jubilee year can impart the Papal blessing at the closing exercise. 
They can also impart the crozier blessing to rosaries, and attach 
the Apostolic blessing to beads, crosses and crucifixes (S. S. Neg. 
Ecc. Extrao., June 8, 1920). 

As can be seen at a glance the Holy Father voices his own high 
esteem for the Holy Name Society in the precious Pontifical grants 
which he has so generously made. It is safe to say that no Catholic 
society, at least in the United States, has ever obtained from the 
Holy See greater marks of approbation. The confidence of Pius XI 
in the loyalty and faith of America’s Holy Name men should spur 
them on to prove themselves worthy in every way of his high 
esteem. Probably one of the best ways of proving in a tangible 
way the gratitude which they feel in their hearts might be found 
in sending to the Holy Father some kind of financial help to assist 
him in the many humanitarian enterprises which he, as head of 
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Christendom, is carrying on in war-torn Europe. If “the burden 
of all the churches” rests heavily upon his shoulders, if ultimately, 
it devolves upon him to mend, as far as possible, the great wounds 
inflicted upon Christian Europe, then surely no American Holy 
Name man need be urged to be as generous as possible towards a 
supreme shepherd whose trust and confidence in us has been so 
regal and unbounded. If we remember, also, that in his great love 
for mankind, the Pope draws no lines in dispensing his charities, 
especially in Russia, whch has been for so many centuries a recal- 
citrant child of the Church, we may safely contribute to a fund 
which he will apply in such wise as to move the stubborn hearts of 
heretics with a love for the mother Church. Perhaps generosity in 
an hour of need may touch the heart of Russia as nothing else 
could, and bring her back once more to the fold. 













IRREGULARITIES TO ORDINATION ARISING 
FROM CRIME 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


Irregularity arising from crime is incurred by: 
1. Apostates from the faith, heretics and schismatics. 

2. Men who, exclusive of the case of extreme necessity, permit 
themselves to be baptized, in any manner, by non-Catholics. 

3. Men bound by a valid marriage bond; and clerics in sacred 
orders, or religious bound by either solemn, simple or temporary 
vows, who attempt marriage or go through the civil formalities of 
marriage. Furthermore, the irregularity is incurred by men who 
attempt marriage with a validly married, or religious woman, bound 
by temporary or perpetual vows. 

4. Men who have voluntarily committed murder, or effectively 
procured abortion, and all coOperators. 

5. Men who have mutilated themselves or others, and men who 
have attempted suicide. 

6. Clerics who practiced medicine or surgery forbidden to them, 
if thereby the death of any person was caused. 

7. _Men who usurp the exercise of an act of orders reserved to 
clerics in major orders, and also clerics in major orders who exer- 
cise such an act of major orders after they have been forbidden 
to do so by canonical penalty, either personal or local, corrective or 
punitive (Canon 985). 

These offenses do not bring on irregularity unless they are mor- 
tal sins, committed after Baptism, or in the act of Baptism, as speci- 
fied in Canon 985, 2, and external acts, either public or occult 
(Canon 986). 

These two Canons are the only ones which deal with the crimes 
punished by irregularity. For the understanding of the nature of 
these offenses it is necessary to resort to the former Canon Law and 
the recognized authorities on that Law. A few words on each of 
the irregularities will be of help to the student of the Code. 
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1. APposTATES, HERETICS, SCHISMATICS 


The nature of the sacred ministry demands that men who are to 
be raised to the clerical state be men of firm and sturdy faith. There- 
fore, men who have been guilty of apostasy from the faith, heresy 
or schism are not admitted by the Church to the sacred ministry; 
and clerics who have become guilty of these crimes after ordination 
are not allowed to continue in the ministry of the altar. Canon 
1325, 2, defines such persons as follows: “A baptized Christian who 
calls himself a Christian, yet obstinately denies or calls into doubt 
any of the truths to be believed by Divine and Catholic faith, is a 
heretic; if he abandons the Christian faith altogether he is called an 
apostate; if, finally, he refuses to be subject to the Supreme Pontiff, 
or to have communication with the members of the Church subject 
to the Roman Pontiff, he is a schismatic.” 

These crimes against the faith have been considered most serious 
offenses from the earliest times of the Church; in the first centuries 
of the Christian era the Church imposed a life-long penance on those 
who repented of their crime and desired to be reconciled with the 
Church. Exclusion from the sacred ministry of the Church is one 
of the penalties which has come down to us from the earliest legis- 
lation of the Church, and it has been retained by the New Code of 
Canon Law. 

Canon 986 points out that the crimes which cause irregularity must 
be mortal sins, committed by means of some external act, which 
may be either public or secret. In view of this rule of the Code, it 
is plain that a man is not irregular for this cause, if he was baptized 
(in infancy) and raised in a non-Catholic religion. Only when 
a man is convinced that the Church in which he has received his re- 
ligious training is wrong, but nevertheless continues to adhere to that 
religion, does he become guilty and contract this irregularity. 

The children of heretical parents were, according to the former 
Canon Law, irregular. The Code drops this irregularity and makes 
it a simple impediment, of which we will speak in the next issue of 
Tue HomILeTIc AND PasToraL REvIEW. 


2. RECEPTION OF BAPTISM FROM Non-CATHOLICS 


Irregularity from the abuse of Baptism, as it is called in the old 
Canon Law, can be incurred only by a person who has a knowledge 
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of the true Church, is convinced of its. truth, but allows himself to 
be baptized, without necessity, by an adherent of a non-Catholic 
religion. The age at which a young person may incur this irregu- 
larity is not fixed by the Code. In any case, sufficient knowledge 
and conviction with reference to the obligation of submitting to the 
Catholic Church is necessary. Theoretically, seven years is the 
age of discretion; but it seldom happens that so young a child is 
capable of acting independently in choosing the religion he desires 
to follow. Many adults who grew up from childhood without any 
religion and finally decided to be baptized in some non-Catholic 
denomination cannot be considered wilful opponents of the Catho- 
lic faith, for in many instances they have had no opportunity, or 
have not realized the necessity of inquiring into the truth of the 
conflicting claims made by the Catholic Church and the many Prot- 
estant sects. 

In the former Canon Law irregularity was incurred by the crime 
of rebaptizing persons already validly baptized. The baptizing per- 
son, as well as the adult who consented to the rebaptism, became ir- 
regular. This irregularity has been dropped by the Code, but the 
prohibition to rebaptize a person already validly baptized remains. 
Wherefore, it is the duty of a priest, when receiving converts from 
other Churches, to inquire whether they were validly baptized in the 
non-Catholic Churches, and if it can be ascertained with sufficient 
certainty that Baptism was properly administered, it is unlawful to 
repeat it. In case of doubt conditional Baptism is to be 
administered. 


3. ATTEMPTS AT CERTAIN FORBIDDEN MARRIAGES 


This irregularity in its present form was introduced by the New 
Code. Some of the cases covered by the new law of the Code were 
contained in the old law under the title of bigamy. The present 
irregularity covers four distinct classes of persons: first, married 
men who attempt a second marriage while their first, lawful wife is 
living; second, clerics in major orders who attempt marriage; third, 
men belonging to a religious organization whose vows they have 
taken, either solemn, simple or temporary, who attempt or contract 
marriage while bound by their religious vows; fourth, laymen who 
attempt marriage with a validly married woman, or with a woman 
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bound by either solemn, simple or temporary vows in a religious 


community. 
4. MuRDER AND ABORTION 


The irregularity arising from wilful murder can be traced back 
to the early days of the Church. The priest must be a true follower 
of the meek and gentle Saviour, and all wilful bloodshed, except in 
case of necessary self-defense, is entirely opposed to the spirit of 
Christ, wherefore the Church does not permit a man with blood- 
stained hands to enter the sacred ministry, or permit a minister who 
has been guilty of wilful bloodshed to continue in the ministry. Ac- 
cessories to the crime of murder are likewise barred from the cleri- 
cal state. If a man, through carelessness, caused the death of a 
human being, it is necessary to investigate whether such careless- 
ness amounts to reckless disregard for human life. If the neglect 
to take proper care was gravely sinful, irregularity is incurred. In 
the “Decretals” of Pope Gregory IX, an official collection of laws of 
the old Corpus Juris Canonict, it is stated that accidental homicide 
is imputed to him who in the exercise of either a lawful or an un- 
lawful act did not employ all possible diligence to avoid killing an- 
other person. The Decretum Gratiani (c. 49 Dist. 50) goes so far 
as to say that if, through guilt or neglect, the death of a person is 
caused by a cleric, he is to be removed from the ranks of the clergy. 

Abortion consists in the expulsion of a human fetus during uterine 
gestation and before it has acquired power to sustain independent 
life. The crime is not committed unless the attempt to procure abor- 
tion is successful. The accessories to the crime are held guilty, to- 
gether with the principal agent. 

In both the crimes of voluntary homicide and abortion the Code 
punishes by irregularity all persons who codperate in them. The 
Code makes no distinction between proximate and remote, or posi- 
tive and negative cooperation; for it states plainly that all codpera- 
tors incur irregularity. Canon 2209 enumerates the accessories to 
a crime. There is also a class of participants in crime who are 
known, in civil law, as accessories after the fact; namely, persons 
who receive, relieve, comfort or assist a criminal personally, know- 
ing that he has committed a crime. These participants are men- 
tioned in the Code in Canon 2209, Section 7, and the law states that 
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the crime is not imputed to these persons, unless they agreed with 
the criminal, before the commission of the crime, to aid him after 
its commission. They are not, strictly speaking, accomplices in the 
crime, wherefore they do not incur the irregularity. 

The time between sexual intercourse and the birth of a child is 
generally called the period of gestation. Abortion is the criminal 
expulsion of an immature human fetus. It is important, therefore, 
to know when a human fetus exists. Nobody can tell with certainty 
how soon after sexual intercourse fecundation takes place, but in 
any case it appears that at least six days must elapse before a fetus 
can be said to exist. In former days moralists and canonists gener- 
ally taught that the fetus was not endowed with human life until 
forty days had passed, in the case of a male child, and eighty days, 
in the case of a female child. There seems to be no necessity of aban- 
doning, at least in reference to the penalties of Canon Law, the 
common opinion of the older theologians as to the time when the 
fetus is endowed with human life; for there is no certainty regard- 
ing the existence of human life in the early stage of pregnancy. 
Some authors, however, hold that the penalties of the Code against 
abortion are also incurred by those who criminally interfere with 
the course of nature soon after pregnancy. Be this as it may, this 
much is certain: that interference with the growth of the fetus, even 
in its initial stage, is mortally sinful. 

The law of our country makes abortion a serious crime. In the 
Common Law of England, as well as of the United States, abortion 
cannot be committed until after the quickening of the child. In law 
life begins as soon as an infant is able to stir in the mother’s womb. 
This attitude of the law is not logical; for it also considers the fetus 
a human being from the time of conception, in regard to inheritance. 
In England, as well as in many states of our Union, the Common 
Law has been modified by statutes, in order to protect the incipient 
life of the child, by making no distinction between abortion com- 
mitted before or after quickening in the womb. 
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5. MUuTILATION AND ATTEMPTED SUICIDE 


By mutilation is meant the severance or destruction of a limb or 
organ of the body which has its own proper function. Irregularity 
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is incurred both by mutilating one’s own body or that of another per- 
son. Where mutilation is occasioned by a necessary surgical opera- 
tion, by accident, or finally, by justified self-defense, no irregularity 
results; for an irregularity from crime is not inflicted according to 
law, except when mutilation is caused by a grievously sinful act. 

Suicide attempted deliberately and with full knowledge causes 
irregularity. It is difficult to define an attempt. Generally, an at- 
tempt at crime may be defined as “an act done in part execution of 
a criminal design, amounting to more than mere preparation, but 
falling short of actual consummation and possessing, except for 
failure to consummate, all the elements of the substantive crime” 
(Am. and Eng. Enc.). Acts of preparation alone, for instance, 
buying poison, a gun and ammunition, even with the declared pur- 
pose of ending one’s life, do not constitute an attempt. A further 
act, tending proximately to the accomplishment of the crime is neces- 
sary, to constitute attempted suicide. 


6. PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY BY CLERICS, AND DEATH 
RESULTING FROM SUCH PRACTICE 


This irregularity is to be found in the commentaries on the for- 
mer Canon Law under the title of irregularity ex defectu lenitatis. 
The New Code classifies it among the irregularities ex delicto. The 
accidental killing of a human being by the practice of medicine or 
surgery is not so much the reason for the irregularity as violation 
by clerics of the prohibition to practice medicine or surgery. Both 
elements, however, are essential to the irregularity: forbidden prac- 
tice of medicine or surgery, and causing the death of a person in the 
course of such practice. If a case arises in which immediate action 
is necessary to save human life, and no physician, surgeon or nurse 
can be had, a cleric, attempting to assist a person in such an emer- 
gency, would not incur the irregularity, even if his act brought about 
the death of the person, provided he was not reckless and foolish. 


7. ABUSE OF SACRED ORDERS 


Irregularity from the abuse of sacred orders is incurred by: (1) 
men, either clerics in minor orders or laymen, who usurp the exer- 
cise of an act of orders reserved to clerics in major orders; (2) 
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priests, deacons or subdeacons who exercise a function reserved to 
clerics in major orders after they have been forbidden to do so by 
a canonical penalty. The penalty may be either personal or local; 
for instance, a sacred function forbidden in a certain church or town 
by local ecclesiastical interdict, or mere punishment; for instance, 
suspension from celebration of Holy Mass for a month, or it may 
be a censure; as for instance, a suspension a divinis without a time 
limit. The law of the Church intends a censure to effect the cor- 
rection of an offender ; as soon as he repents, is willing to do penance ~ 
and asks pardon from the proper authority, the censure is to be 
lifted. Penalties which are punitive; that is to say, absolute punish- 
ments, last for a definite period of time, which is set by law or a 
superior; these penalties are not affected by the repentance of the 
offender. Concerning irregularity arising from the forbidden exer- 
cise of sacred orders, it does not matter what kind of canonical pen- 
alty it is by which a priest, deacon or subdeacon is forbidden to ex- 
ercise a sacred function reserved to clerics in major orders. 

The former Canon Law also had this irregularity arising from 
the abuse of orders; and it went even further than the present law, 
by including the case of a layman or a tonsuratus exercising the 
functions of minor orders. The Code has modified the law of the 
Decretals, in so far as it restricts irregularity to the illegal exercise 
of the functions of major orders. Probably the violation of the 
mere prohibition to a cleric by his Ordinary not to exercise the 
sacred functions of major orders does not entail irregularity; for 
this prohibition is not, strictly speaking, a penalty, because Canon 
2222, 2, states that mere prohibition is not to be considered a pen- 
alty, but rather one of the penal remedies and penances spoken of in 
Canons 2306-2313. It is also commonly admitted that if a man 
who does not possess the orders of subdeacon or deacon serves in 
these offices at solemn services, but without the complete insignia 
of a subdeacon or deacon, he does not incur irregularity, though he 
acts unlawfully, without permission or indult. 

Offenses which are punished by irregularity are thus punished 
only when the offense is a mortal sin, committed after Baptism, 
through some external act, though that act may be either public or 
occult. The offense of receiving Baptism in adult age from a non- 
Catholic minister is not, strictly speaking, committed after Baptism 
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but rather at Baptism, yet the Code rules that this offense, if of the 
nature explained above, is punished by irregularity. Inasmuch as 
irregularity ex delicto is a severe penalty, it is but just that a person 
should not be subject to it, unless the offense was a grievous sin and 
an external act. Purely internal sins are not considered in the ex- 
ternal forum of the Church. 

Dispensation from irregularities ex delicto will be considered in 
our next discussion on the subject of irregularities. 


(To be continued) 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 


By Bisuop J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 
Sanctity in a Priest 


Although sanctity is the most precious gift of God, and a far 
greater treasure than words can express or thought realize, 
yet God, in His infinite goodness and generosity, offers it 
to all His children. There is not one of us who could not become 
a saint, if only he had the persevering will and the courage to really 
do his best. But a priest is in an altogether different position. 
He is not only invited to be holy; he is under a serious obligation 
to sanctify his soul. This obligation, indeed, is so pressing and so 
essential, that he has no business to offer himself as a candidate 
for Holy Orders, unless he has fully made up his mind to aim at 
perfection, and to do all that he can to acquire it. “Estote perfecti.” 

We have already, in our first article, mentioned three strong 
reasons why he should strive to sanctify himself. Yet, there is one, 
not yet mentioned, of still greater weight, which he will do well to 
consider with all seriousness. It arises from the very functions 
which he has to perform. In the first place, he has to offer up the 
adorable Sacrifice of the Mass. Now to appreciate the Mass, it is 
necessary to appreciate the infinite sanctity, the infinite majesty and 
the infinite dignity of God. The highest of the angels bow down 
and veil their faces before Him in heaven. In His dread presence, 
the most exalted of the saints are not pure. To approach Him 
except with a sinless heart and with hands undefiled is unworthy of 
any Christian. “Quo solari radio non splendidiorem manum, Car- 
nem Christi dividentem!’ (S. Chrysos.). Yet the very functions 
of the priest bring him constantly into the nearest relationship and 
into the closest intimacy with Him. Try and form some image 
of that infinite being who created the heavens and the earth, by a 
single Word, and who sustains all creation by the might of His 
power, and without whose authority nothing can move on earth, 
in hell or in heaven. Just picture Him to yourself as the joy of the 
angels, the “reward exceeding great” of the glorious saints above, 
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and as both the center and the circumference of all that ever was, 
or is, or ever shall be. Look upon Him, in spirit, dwelling in the 
highest heavens, the infinitely holy, and the perennial source of all 
holiness in others. Consider that if there be any holiness on earth, 
it is but a tiny drop, as it were let, fall from that boundless ocean 
of holiness, which is God; that if there be any holiness among the 
cherubim and the seraphim, and the other angels of heaven, it is but 
one insignificant ray, let fall from the eternal sun of justice, who 
is God Himself. 

Then, with your mind filled with the most vivid sense of His 
infinite and wholly incommunicable perfection, take your stand at 
the altar, and think what it is that you do, when you pronounce the 
five short words: “Hoc Est ENIM Corpus Meum.” Watch, in 
imagination, the heavens open. Contemplate Him, whom your 
words call down, upon the altar before you. See Him, in all His 
glory and indescribable splendor, resting between the fingers of 
your consecrated hands. Not even the greatest saint; not even the 
most Immaculate Mother herself, is really, and in the full sense of 
the word, worthy to receive the divine food—God incarnate—into 
her heart. And the poor, imperfect priest, stained perhaps with 
many faults of frailty is, nevertheless, authorized to administer 
at the altar, and to offer the adorable Sacrifice of the Mass. If it 
is impossible for him to be, in the strict sense, worthy, surely he 
should be as worthy as his own earnest efforts, aided by divine 
grace, can make him! In any case, his conscience should tell him 
that he is bound to make himself, if not absolutely worthy, which 
is impossible, then, at least, as little unworthy as possible. Though 
it stands to reason that we can never hope to be adequately fit for 
such a tremendous favor, yet we should surely feel that we are 
under the strictest obligation to purify ourselves to the utmost of 
our power, and to adorn our souls with every virtue. 

If we doubt this obligation, it must be because we either do not 
at all appreciate the infinite majesty of God, or else because we 
have no vivid faith in the tremendous power that God’s love and 
condescension has placed in our hands. We are such children of 
sense that we find it exceedingly difficult to realize what the Mass 
really means. God hides Himself so completely, and gives no sign. 
There is nothing that appeals to our senses, or that can, of itself, 
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arouse our attention, so that, if we do not reflect, we soon lose sight 
of the reality, and forget the unspeakably sublime act upon which 
we are engaged. Of course, we have faith, but our faith is but too 
often dead, dull and inappreciative. We do not meditate. We do 
not seriously reflect. When God spoke to Moses from a bush, in 
the desert, the Prophet’s attention was arrested, because he saw that 
the bush was on fire! and because, when he ventured to approach, 
he actually heard a voice, saying: “Come not nigh hither! Put 
off the shoes from thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” (Exod. iii. 4.) 

But the priest, saying Mass, sees nothing and hears nothing to 
attract his attention. He may be most unworthy to offer up the 
Holy Sacrifice; he may even be in mortal sin, and committing a 
most horrible sacrilege. But, even so, he hears no supernatural 
voice. God does not openly address him, and cry: “Come not 
hither! Put off the sins from thy soul, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” God suffers the indignity, but makes no 
sign. Consequently, he is not aroused from his unhappy state, and 
utterly fails to recognize his deplorable condition. 

So again, we read in the Old Testament how Oza was instantly 
punished, on account of his want of reverence towards the Ark. 
Because he dared to “put forth his hand to the ark of God, and 
took hold of it, he was struck, by God, for his rashness; and he 
died there and then, before the Ark” (2 Kings vi. 7). These 
terrifying manifestations of God’s presence were constantly hap- 
pening under the Old Law, but under the New Dispensation God 
does not arouse our faith by such visible manifestations of His 
anger. If every careless priest who dared to approach the altar 
unworthily were struck dead by the hand of God, we should undoubt- 
edly find more earnestness among them, and a far greater desire to 
sanctify themselves before venturing to clothe themselves with their 
sacrificial vestments, and before offering up the unbloody Sacrifice, 
where Jesus Himself is both priest and victim. 

Many, even, of the canonized saints have positively refused the 
priesthood, as being altogether unworthy of so stupendous a dig- 
nity. Many, like St. Benedict, St. Francis and others so dreaded 
the responsibility and the great sanctity needed to perform the sacred 
functions properly, that they shrunk from an honor which they 
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esteemed beyond every other, and of which they considered them- 
selves utterly unworthy. Would to God that we possessed a little 
of their faith and humility. Would to God that we who are priests, 
realized our position more clearly, and the immense sanctity that 
it requires. Listen to the words of the great St. Chrysostom, 
speaking on this very subject: 


Though the office of the priesthood is exercised upon earth, yet it ranks among 
things that are heavenly, and with good reason. For it was neither an angel 
nor an archangel, nor any other created power, but the Paraclete Himself that 
established that ministry, and commanded that men, yet abiding in the flesh, 
should imitate the functions of angels. Wherefore it behooves the priest to be 
as pure as if he stood in heaven itself, among those Powers.1 


The following words, from “‘Allocutions to the Clergy,” by the 
late Right Reverend Dr. Moriarty, Bishop of Kerry, are also much 
to the point. He writes, on pages 227, 228: 


On our ordination day, the Bishop placed the chalice and paten, containing 
the bread and the wine, into our freshly consecrated hands, and he said to us: 
“Accipe potestatem offerre Sacrificium Deo.” We then received the power of 
working that stupendous miracle, by which these material elements are changed 
into the Body and Blood of Christ, and by which the eternal Son of God is 
made really present on our altars, and by which “manibus nostris, velut in utero 
Virginis Filius Det incarnatur.” 

We receive the power of renewing the Sacrifice of Calvary, of offering to 
God the price of the world’s redemption. We do what Mary did. We give 
to the world Jesus Christ, the Saviour. We do what Jesus did, for we are 
identified with Him in this act, by which He worked the salvation of man. We 
personate Him, and we do the very thing which He did at the Last Supper, and 
what He did, after another manner, the next day, on the cross. No miracle ever 
worked by man can be compared to this. No action of God, external to Him- 
self, not even the creation of the world, can be compared to it! It raises us to a 
certain participation in the Divine Paternity. Oh! quam magnum et venerabile 
est officium sacerdotis! 


Bishop Moriarty goes on to say that: 


The offering of the Holy Sacrifice not only requires the state of grace, it 
likewise furnishes the great argument for demanding in the priest, the practice 
of perfection. . . . It requires from us angelic purity of soul;—“estote 
nitidi, mundi, casti, sicut decet ministros Christi et dispensatores mysteriorum 
Dei,” were the words addressed to us in the day of our ordination, and we should 
often ask ourselves how far we give heed to them. 

So exalted and so sublime, and at the same time, so sacred and 
divine is the priest’s intercourse with God, in the Mass, that a 
greater degree of sanctity is demanded of the priest even than of 


the religious, unless, of course, he too be a priest. As such a strong 


1“On the Priesthood,” Book III, Ch. iv. 
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statement may not be readily accepted by my religious readers, who 
may think me prejudiced, I will not ask them to accept my words, 
but will quote from one who was himself a true monk as well as a 
bishop. I mean the late Right Reverend Bishop Ullathorne, of the 
Order of St. Benedict. He writes: 


In earlier ages, the priest was held up as a model to the monk, as belonging 
to the higher order of sanctity of the two. We have examples of this teaching 
in the Dyonisian Book on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, in the writings of 
St. Jerome, of St. John Chrysostom, of St. Isidore of Pelusium, and of other 
Fathers. The holiest saints of the monastic life shrank from accepting the 
priesthood with an unspeakable reverence and fear. They saw in it a dignity 
so divine and an office so holy, as to exceed the strength of men and of angels. 
They dared not think that they could reach @ sanctity commensurate with its 
responsibility? se 

In his Summa of Theology, the Angelic Doctor thus concludes: “If a 
religious man be not in orders, it is clear that the dignity of the cleric surpasses 
that of the religious, because his order exalts him to those nobler ministrations 
in which Christ Himself is served at the altar; and, for this a greater interior 
sanctity is required than the religious state requires. . . . Wherefore, all 
things else being equal if he, who is in sacred orders, does anything against sanc- 
tity, he sins more grievously than even a religious who is not in sacred orders, 
even though the religious be bound to regular observance, to which he who is in 
sacred orders is not bound.” 


In so far as the Holy Mass is concerned, we may truly say that 
the demand upon the priest to be holy, arises, in the first place, 
from the purity, the sanctity, and the excelling dignity of the Sac- 
rifice. It arises, in the second place, from the fact that the priest 
offers it as the representative of Christ (Hoc Est ENIM Corpus 
Meum), and in the name of the Church, which is His body. A 
third reason is that he represents Christ to the people, and is to 
them the channel of His light and grace, and that he has received 
power as well over the mystical body of Christ, which is the faith- 
ful, as over His real body and blood, which is the Holy Eucharist. 

Of the many hundreds of thousands of priests scattered through- 
out the world, there are, no doubt, many who are cold, lethargic 
and even unworthy. It becomes a practical question, therefore, to 
enquire the cause of this. Speaking generally, let us ask, what is 
the chief reason of the difference which we find between the fervent 
and zealous, on the one hand, and the careless and indifferent, on 
the other? They all believe and accept the doctrine itself; so the 


2“Fecl. Discourses,” p. 136. 


8 “Eccl. Discourses.” By Bishop Ullathorne, O.S.B., pp. 140, 141. He refers 
to St. Thom. 2. 2, Q. clxxxiv. a. 8. 
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reason is not there. No; we take it that the difference lies in the 
degree in which the doctrine is realized. It is one thing to believe. 
It is a totally different thing to realize. And many do but half 
realize all that the Holy Mass really means. 

If we wish to say Mass worthily, and to sanctify ourselves by 
this daily intercourse with the infinitely holy, it is most important 
that we take pains to realize vividly the privilege and the extraor- 
dinary honor conferred upon us. There is no one who could 
possibly remain cold and irresponsive, did he fully and rightly 
esteem the tremendous favor bestowed upon him, whenever he 
offers up the adorable Sacrifice. 

A priest should make the Mass a special and a frequent subject 
of serious meditation. He should love to dwell upon the great 
attributes of God; upon His majesty, His power, His wisdom and 
His infinite sanctity. He should realize that He who made him, 
and who has adopted him as a son, comes down from heaven, into 
his very hands; that He treats him with the greatest familiarity, 
and bestows upon him not only the kiss of peace, but actually gives 
him His flesh to eat and His blood to drink. To one who not only 
believes this, but who thoroughly realizes all that it means, life 
itself takes on a different hue. 

What are the chief effects of this vivid consciousness. The first 
is a certain joy. He feels that he has God Himself for his friend. 
The first thought that comes to occupy his mind, as he awakes in 
the morning is: the infinite and the eternal is coming to visit me 
this day. In a few minutes, He who is the delight of the angels 
and the reward of the saints above, will be closely united to me, 
and will rest in my hands, as He rested in the hands of His Blessed 
Mother. He came to me in all His infinite majesty and splendor 
(though hidden from my eyes), yesterday, and now He is about 
to repeat the favor, and to unite Himself to me again. What con- 
descension! What goodness! What unspeakable love! He is the 
infinite God, yet what wondrous familiarity! He is the eternal and 
the uncreated, yet what intimate and unparalleled friendship! Is 
there any privilege like to this? Is there any favor that can, for 
one moment, be compared with it? “What have the saints in 
heaven but Thee, yet Thou comest to me in thy divine as well as in 
Thy human nature! Oh! Mystery of divine tenderness! Oh! 
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Miracle of unfathomable love! Oh! Sublime and infinite con- 
descension! All that the world can offer is nothing to this. No 
gift or grace from any king or earthly potentate can bear compari- 
son with it, yet it is mine, and will be mine to the end. 

Once a priest has grasped and brought home to himself the real 
living presence of the eternal God, in the Mass, and all that the 
Mass means, several results naturally follow. 

Besides (1) the inward joy and spiritual consolation, of which 
I have already spoken, he will be induced (2) to celebrate with the 
utmost fervor and devotion. He will edify the faithful and stimu- 
late the devotion of all who assist, by his recollection, his evident 
piety and his absorbed attention to what he is doing. He will not 
only keep his soul pure and free from every stain, so as to offer up 
the spotless Victim, as worthily as possible, but (3) he will see that 
the altar-linen, the vestment and everything that has to do with the 
ceremony is clean and decent and as it should be, according to the 
rubrics. In a word, his very realization of what the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is will cause him to understand that every rubric should be 
perfectly carried out, and that every respect and veneration should 
be shown to Him, who comes hidden beneath the wheaten veils of 
the adorable Sacrament. 

Another or fourth effect of a more perfect realization of the 
dignity and efficacy of the Mass will be to render the priest most 
unwilling to forego the happiness of celebrating it. The lukewarm 
and careless priest will omit saying Mass for very inadequate 
reasons. He will allow almost any excuse to deprive him of this 
immense grace. But the priest who meditates and who often turns 
over in his mind the miraculous powers which have been conferred 
upon him in his ordination will look upon the Mass as the one 
supreme and most glorious act he can possibly perform, and will 
suffer almost anything rather than omit celebrating even once. He 
will look upon the day as lost, in which he is prevented from 
approaching the altar, and feel infinite regret at his irreparable loss. 

Oh! What untold blessings are procured for the Church by 
him who worthily celebrates every day! The saintly Bishop of 
Mazenod, who founded the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, used to 
bitterly deplore the blindness of those priests who do not reflect on 
this truth. “Amongst the injunctions which he addressed to the 
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members of his Congregation in England, after visiting that 
province, was one concerning the daily celebration of Holy Mass. 
He had been grieved and even scandalized [says his biographer], 
to find that some priests were negligent in that respect. 

In a letter which he sent to the Fathers, he said: I met a certain 
chaplain, a good priest in every other way, who said to me in a 
religious house, in which I was to say Mass, ‘I shall give myself a 
rest to-morrow.’ He did not mean that he would rise later, but 
simply that he would not take the trouble to say Mass. The holy 
Bishop could never bring himself to understand how any priest 
could ever speak or think in such a way.” (Vide his “Life,” 
pp. 125, 126.) 

Let us conclude this Article in the words of our great old English 
saint and historian, the Venerable Bede: “Sacerdos non legitime 
impeditus, celebrare omittens, quantum in eo est. (1) Privat 
Sanctam Trinitatem laude et gloria. (2) Angelos Ilaetitia. 
(3) Peccatores venia. (4) Justos sudsidio et gratia. (5) In 
Purgatorio existentes refrigerio. (6) Ecclesiam spiritualt Christi 
beneficio. (7) Et seipsum medicina et remedio.” 

The author of “The Imitation of Christ” throws the same idea 
into a somewhat different form, when he writes: “Quando sacer- 
dos celebrat, Deum honorat, angelos laetificat, Ecclesiam aeditficat, 
vivos adjuvat, defunctis requiem praestat, et sese omnium bonorum 
participem efficit” (IV. 5). 

Surely, it ought to be enough to weigh these solemn words, in 
order to convince us that nothing but a very grave cause should 
hinder us from offering with deep gratefulness and inward joy the 
most sublime of mysteries, and the very grandest of all sacrifices! 













CASUS MORALIS 
The Server at Mass 
By GERALD Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case. Bede, a country pastor, makes it a point to say Mass 
every morning at 7 o’clock. A goodly number of his people receive 
Holy Communion daily. Occasionally the altar-boy appointed for 
the day fails to appear. Bede is somewhat worried as to what he 
should do. 

Questions. 1. What is the law about a server at Mass? 
2. When might Mass be said without one? 3. Is there any reason 
for Bede’s worry? 

Solution. 1. The law about a server at Mass is contained in 
Canon 813. It is summed up in two paragraphs: (1) The priest 
shall not celebrate Mass without a server to minister to him and to 
answer the prayers. The second section deals with the kind of 
server required: (2) The server shall not be a woman; however, 
should no man or boy be available, a woman may answer the prayers 
from afar, but it is strictly forbidden for her to approach the altar 
and to immediately minister to the celebrant. The duties of the 
server are contained in the two words: “Minister and answer.” 
All agree that a boy who is unacquainted with the Latin responses, 
provided he actually minister to the celebrant and even though he 
has to be reminded of what is to be done at different times, fulfils 
the requirements sufficiently. The law explicitly states that, in the 
case of a woman, the mere answering of the prayers, without any 
further service, is enough. We conclude, then, that though the 
ideal is that the server both minister and answer, the fulfilment of 
one or the other of these duties will meet the strict demands of 
the law. 

Going a step further we ask: Will the presence of women in 
church at the time of Mass, though they cannot answer the prayers 
and may not minister at the altar, compensate for the absence of 
a server? On the face of it, it would seem not. Yet, a writer in 
the Ephemerides Liturgicae, April-May, 1920, p. 202, argues that 
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what is strictly prohibited is the so-called “Missa solitaria,’ the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice without server, congregation or 
witness. He claims that, although the Canon requires that the 
woman make the responses, in case she does not know them, it is 
enough for her to be there as representative of, or the silent substi- 
tute for, the server. 

We might naturally inquire why all theologians and rubricists 
set down the obligation of having a server as binding, normally, 
under pain of mortal sin. It cannot be that the absence of the 
server is listed in the Missal as one of the defects liable to occur 
in the Mass. For, admittedly, all these defects are not grievously 
sinful. It cannot be that otherwise the priest’s prayers would be 
meaningless, as when he says, “Orate fratres.” For it is clear that 
all the members of the Church are spiritually present, while some 
are physically present too, even though unable to assure him in 
Latin that they unite their offering with his. There is no doubt 
a text of the old law and several pronouncements of particular 
councils about the necessity of a server, yet it would be difficult 
to prove from them, beyond cavil, that the obligation is a serious 
one. We cannot gainsay, however, the consensus of theologians 
and the official attitude of the Church on this matter. 

The latest proof of this attitude, to our knowledge, is contained 
in an answer of the Congregation of the Sacraments of July 7, 1911, 
to Bishop Ardin of Sens. He had set forth that, in his diocese, it 
was very difficult for the priests to secure either a server or an 
assistant for the celebration of the sacred mysteries, and he asked 
that they be dispensed from the law. The reply was not very 
encouraging: “Ask for each case in particular, setting forth all 
circumstances relating to it; especially, let it be established that it 
is absolutely impossible to find a server.” This attitude is no doubt 
prompted by concern for due reverence to the sacred mysteries, but 
also, perhaps, by the impression voiced by Squillante, quoted by 
Gaudé in a note to St. Alphonsus (VI, n. 391): “Practically a 
case could scarcely occur where no server would be procurable.” 

Every pastor, then, should see to it that he has trained altar-boys 
and, if possible, that one or other of the women or girls who attend 
Mass daily be conversant with the Latin prayers. 

2.¢ The causes excusing from the observance of this law would 
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be: (1) hearing or saying Mass on a Sunday or holyday of obliga- 
tion; (2) consecration of Viaticum; (3) difficulty in getting a 
server during an epidemic, such as infantile paralysis; (4) neces- 
sity of saying a Mass announced for a definite day and hour, when 
people have come for it; (5) the Mass for the people; (6) the case 
where the server leaves the altar after the beginning of the Mass or 
at least after the beginning of the Offertory. Nearly all these 
causes were enumerated in a dissertation written in 1893 by the 
present Archbishop Mundelein, and Marc II, n. 1635, refers the 
reader to it. 

But American priests had, through their bishops, the privilege 
of saying Mass without a server. Can they fall back on that? 
First, the privilege was not a very liberal one; it could be used in 
case of necessity only, and that was interpreted with a fair degree 
of severity by our canonists and theologians, although in practice 
the interpretation was a little broader. Secondly, it is held to have 
disappeared with the withdrawal, on the publication of the Code, 
of the faculties formerly granted to Ordinaries. The Monitore 
Ecclesiastico, without advancing any reason for its stand, claimed 
in a late number, in answer to a question, that the privilege still 
held. It is hard to see that it holds. 

Finally, could custom be invoked as justifying a more lenient 
interpretation of the law than that allowed by moralists? If the 
custom exists in a diocese of saying Mass without a server, and 
that custom is immemorial or of one hundred years’ standing, the 
bishop, should he judge that it cannot be prudently done away with, 


might allow it to go on. That “if,” however, looms very large. 
Laymann (lib. 5, tr. 5 cap. 6, n. 13) speaks of a custom of that 
kind, in his time, tolerated by the bishops of his country, though he 
does not mention how long’ it had been in existence. It does not 
seem that this could be applied to the dioceses of the United States, 
where the liberal practice of priests was due to an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the indult (Form I, Art. 23). 


3. Bede will find little comfort, we fear, in the standard theo- 
logians. Let us take for granted that Bede has made a sincere and 
consistent effort to provide against ever being left without a server. 
A number of people, anxious for Mass, have come out of their com- 
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fortable homes at this early hour. Should they be turned away, 
they will probably not make the sacrifice again for a doubtful bless- 
ing; they may give up the practice of daily Mass, and leave the 
priest practically alone from Sunday to Sunday. No doubt, Bede 
will feel justified in quieting his conscience and saying Mass. 








LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckKrFrast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


Every prayer of Holy Church, as well as her hymns, psalms and 
canticles, ends with one of the most venerable words in human 
language, Amen. It is a Hebrew word and has remained untrans- 
lated in the liturgy, though in some modern languages it has been 
translated, for extra-liturgical use. Thus the French conclude their 
prayers with, “Ainsi soit-tl’! and the Italians with “Cosi sia’! It 
is a matter for real satisfaction that we have not attempted to say: 
“so be it,” but have retained the Hebrew Amen. 

The word''J98 may be taken as an adjective, when it signifies 
firm, true, loyal; or as a substantive, signifying fidelity, God’s 
fidelity in realizing His promises. Thus we read in Isaias: “He 
that is blessed upon the earth shall be blessed in God, Amen; and 
he that sweareth in the earth shall swear by God, Amen’ (Isai. 
Ixv. 16). So also in the Apocalypse: “These things saith the 
Amen, the faithful and true witness, who is the beginning of the 
creation of God” (Apoc. iii. 14). As an adverb it signifies an 
emphatic affirmation, the adhesion, or assent, of the mind to some 
statement, or a wish that what is said, or promised, may be accom- 
plished. Thus, for instance, in Rom. xv. 33: “The God of peace 
be with you all. Amen!” Then we have the repeated words of 
our Lord Himself: “Amen, Amen, I say unto you,” which in His 
mouth signify a solemn declaration and affirmation. 

When the people respond Amen at the end of the Collect, that 
short word is in itself yet another prayer, as well as the outward 
declaration that they are at one with the priest who has given 
public expression to what is in the minds and hearts of all. “Amen 
nostra subscriptio est, consensio est, adstipulatio est,’ says 
St. Augustine. We should pronounce this sacred word with due 
reverence and attention. The word is still frequently used by the 
Jews. The Talmud says that he who says a hurried Amen, his 
days shall be curtailed, but he who lingers over it, his days shall be 
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lengthened. St. Augustine tells us that Amen remained in its 
original Hebrew in order that it might not become trivial, like some 
ordinary, familiar interjection: “Non est interpretatum, ut hon- 
orem haberet velamento secreti; non ut esset negatum, sed ne 
vilesceret nudatum” (In Jo. Tract. xli. 3), and this was done by 
the authority of the saints who have gone before us: “Propter sanc- 
tiorem auctoritatem” (De doctrina christ., xi). 

Very touching, and most appropriate, are the words of the great 
Benedictine mystic, St. Gertrude, at the end of the first of her 
“Exercises.” They declare that God is Himself the true Amen, 
inasmuch as He is truth itself. It is worth quoting the entire pas- 
sage; for it is calculated to rouse our interest and suggest a train 
of thought which will prevent us from a mere perfunctory utterance 
of a word which is so frequently upon our lips. “May the faithful 
God, the true Amen, which knoweth neither pause nor interruption, 
condescend to excite within me a thirst for that beloved Amen of 
which He is the source; may He render sweet to my taste that 
sweetest Amen wherewith He doth ever nourish His friends; may 
He make me perfect in the blessedness of that Amen wherewith He 
completeth and endeth all things; may He grant me to enjoy for 
evermore the delights of the ravishing and eternal Amen who will 
show me after this exile, according to my sure hope, the true Amen, 
Jesus, the Son of God, who alone sufficeth to him that loves; who, 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, is the source of all good 
things, and who despiseth nothing that He has made. Amen, 
Amen, Amen” (“Exercises of St. Gertrude,” I, p. 17. Burns & 
Oates, London). 


Tue LEssOoNS AND THE EPISTLE 


The reading of our holy Books has been an integral and most 
important part of the liturgy from the very beginning of the 
Church. St. Justin Martyr, who died about 167, in his famous 
“Apology,” addressed to the Emperor Antoninus, gives us a fairly 
complete account of the religious ceremonial of those early days, 
which, according to him, began with the reading of selected pas- 
sages of the Bible. It is more than likely that the Christian Church 
followed more or less closely the practice of the Synagogue, for 
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reading was part of the worship of the Jews also. The Acts bear 
witness to the liturgical reading of the Law and the Prophets: 
“For Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him 
in the synagogues, where he is read every Sabbath” (Acts xv. 21). 
When Saul and Barnabas came to Antioch in Pisidia, they entered 
the local synagogue, upon the Sabbath day. “And after the read- 
ing of the law and the prophets,” they were invited to address the 
assembly. In the course of his address St. Paul blames “them that 
inhabited Jerusalem, and the rulers thereof,’ inasmuch as “not 
knowing him [Jesus], nor the voices of the prophets which are 
read every Sabbath, judging him, have fulfilled them” (Acts 
xiii. 27). 

At first the various readings were from the volume of the Bible 
itself. The president of the assembly designated the parts that were 
to be read, and gave the signal to stop the reading when he judged 
it expedient, or when the allotted time was over. Moreover, the 
reading of the sacred volume was continuous, though already in 
the fourth century the choice of the book was more or less in keep- 
ing with the character of the season of the year. Thus we gather 
from St. Augustine that the Acts of the Apostles were read during 
Paschal time, as well as the Gospel of St. John (Tract. in Jo. vi. 
18). In course of time the full text was no longer read, but only 
selections, and these were gathered in one volume. According to 
medieval liturgists, St. Jerome was the first to draw up such a list 
of readings, called comes; that is, a companion for the lectors of 
the Church, or catalogue of lessons. Originally the number of 
lessons was not determined. Since the sixth century, in the Roman 
Church at any rate, there have been only two lessons, except on 
special occasions, such as the Ember Days or the eves of Easter and 
Pentecost. 

In Old Testament days the Scriptures were divided into two 
sections: the Law and the Prophets. In like manner the New 
Testament was commonly divided into the Apostle and the Gospel. 
Thus it came about that the two readings came to be called the 
Apostle and the Gospel. In the Missal or Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory, the expression, “sequitur Apostolus,’ is frequent. 
St. Benedict, who wrote in the sixth century, speaks repeatedly of 
“the Apostle”: “lectio Apostoli sequatur”’ (Regula ix). 
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It is very difficult to account for the choice of one section of the 
writings of St. Paul, or of the Gospels, rather than of another, 
though, of course, the selection is most appropriate on certain days. 
As St. Augustine already remarked, there are some lessons from 
the Gospels so intimately connected with certain days, or times of 
the year, that they must be read. Thus the connection between the 
Epistle and Gospel of Christmas, the Epiphany, or the Ascension, 
is apparent to everyone. But it is not the case in respect to the 
Epistles and Gospels of, say, the Sundays after Pentecost. On the 
feasts of the saints, the Epistle is frequently most appropriate, 
though sometimes it must be taken im sensu accomodatitio. 

The Epistle is invariably announced as “Lectio”’,—a reading 
from the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, for instance. If the 
reading is taken from Proverbs, or Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, the 
Canticle of Canticles, or Wisdom, it is always announced as “Lectio 
libri Sapientiae.” Medieval liturgists have indulged in some 
speculation as to the reason why the name of Moses or Solomon 
is not mentioned when the lesson is from their books. De Ruberis, 
in his Rationale div. Off. (II. 28), tells us that the name of Moses 
is not mentioned because he provoked the Lord to anger, and that 
of Solomon because “deceptus a mulieribus in idololatoriam lapsus 
est!” 

At first the lesson, or Epistle, was sung by a reader. When the 
singing of the Gospel became the exclusive privilege of the deacon, 
the subdeacon also secured the honor of being alone permitted to 
sing the Epistle. However, even in our own days, the bishop may 
allow a cleric in minor orders to sing the Epistle at Mass and to 
discharge some of the other duties of the subdeacon. But he may 
not wear the maniple, nor purify the chalice. 

The reading of the Epistle has a distinctly catechetical purpose. 
It belongs to the Mass of the Catechumens, from which none were 
excluded, because it was intended to be for the instruction of the 
people. “Episcopus nullum prohibeat ingredi ecclesiam et audire 
verbum Det, sive gentilem, sive haereticum, sive Judaeum, usque ad 
Missam Catechumenorum” (Consil. Carthag. iv. Can. 24, A.D. 
398). 

The Epistle is read before the Gospel because it is symbolic of 
St. John the Baptist, who went before the Lord, whereas the Gos- 
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pel is the preaching of Christ Himself. It also typifies the disciples 
whom our Lord sent by twos “before his face into every city and 
place whither he himself was to come” (Luke x. 1). 

The injunction which the bishop addresses to the newly ordained 
lector may well be pondered sometimes by us priests. We should 
read the Epistle “distincte et aperte, ad intelligentiam et aedifica- 
tionem fidelium.” ‘The faithful, especially the more instructed and 
intelligent among them, love to follow the Mass and to hear the 
noble phrases of the sacred tongue. Let us see to it that we do not 
deprive them of their satisfaction by a careless, slurring, or too 
hurried reading. 

It has been said above that the Epistle is frequently, if not 
always, chosen because of its appropriateness to the day or the 
time. This is eminently so in regard to the Epistle of Easter Sun- 
day, the Mass of which we have taken to illustrate these Notes. It 
begins with the address, “Fratres,’ with which Holy Church 
prefaces all the readings she has culled from the writings of St. 
Paul. 

Brethren, “Purge out the old leaven, that you may be a new 
paste, as you are unleavened. For Christ our pasch is sacrificed. 
Therefore let us feast, not with the old leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness: but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth” 
(1 Cor. v. 7, 8). 

The Sunday sermon is commonly based on the Gospel, but what 
a rich vein of lofty thought the meditation of the Epistle will open 
to us! Let us seek inspiration there, as well as in the Collect, and 
our weekly homily will gain much in freshness and persuasiveness. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


A Case of Diabolical Possession 


Since my return to this mission the principal event has been the 
Baptism of a woman who for three years has been the victim of 
apparently diabolical possession. The persecutions have generally 
been rather petty, such as being awakened from sleep by a blow, 
hearing harsh, unnatural cries at her side at times, when she was 
preoccupied with some household duty, startling her into dropping 
whatever she might have in hand, but sometimes more violent, throwing 
her completely out of bed. Although the entire family of husband and 
wife and two boys testified that they, and the neighbors as well, always 
heard the cries, it was only the mother who received bodily assault. 


The husband, about 50 years old, had spent all he had in vainly try- 
ing the various superstitions and incantations, but without avail. 
Finally one day, the victim consulted a sorceress, and the latter, dur- 
ing her seance, made the revelation, astounding from such a source, 
that only the Lord of heaven (T’in Chue) had power over the spirit 
oppressing her. (“Lord of heaven” is the Catholic term for God, dis- 
tinct from that used by the Protestants and pagans.) The entire 
family came to the mission compound, asking for relief. I was away 
at the time, but the catechist gave them some holy water and explained 
the necessity for believing in the true God and freeing the house of 
all superstitions. After my return, the husband came back for more 
holy water, stating that relief was always obtained by sprinkling it 
around, and that the attacks were not so frequent. 


He left the older boy at the mission school to study Catholic doctrine. 
The others at home learned the more rudimentary essentials, and 
from time to time have been applying for Baptism. However, as our 
practice now is to secure a rather complete preparation for this sacra- 
ment, I had been awaiting the opportunity of sending them a cate- 
chist. I was afraid that the case might be one of hysteria and 
imagination, rather than truly diabolical. In addition, in the section in 
which this family reside, there is not another Catholic, and I wanted 
to be sure of a good start. Twenty years ago, a catechist sent to it 
had been burned alive by his own pagan relatives, and there had been 
unusual bitterness against the Church until quite recently. As these 
people had all become interested in the case, and had even sent delega- 
tions asking the missioners’ help in freeing the woman from her perse- 
cution, we were trying to go slow, so as to make the best of our 
unlooked-for opportunity. 
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Affairs were at this stage when I went to Hong Kong for retreat. 
The attacks had let up considerably, and even when most violent the 
sprinkling of holy water would give relief. All the holy water they 
had on hand had run out, however, when one day a relative paid them 
a visit. While there he went to a nearby pagan shrine and performed 
one of the usual superstitions. As though Satan considered this a 
special invitation, the attacks became particularly violent, and the 
ghostly cries drove the superstitious relative away, while the family 
brought the woman into the home of our catechist, trusting that the 
Catholic environment would protect her, as in fact it did. Noting this, 
they borrowed money from the clan and rebuilt their house, hoping 
the demon would abandon his attack with the loss of his accustomed 
haunts. On my return, having investigated the matter, and being now 
quite satisfied that the manifestations were really diabolical, I 
arranged that Father Meyer and I should go to their new home when 
finished, and there baptize the entire family. However, on my return 
from the recent visitation, I again found the woman waiting for me, 
saying that the attacks were continuing as before, and begging me to 
baptize her immediately, instead of awaiting Father Meyer’s arrival. 

Charity would admit of no further delay, and so, bringing her into 
the chapel, I made her a child of God and freed her from her savage 
persecutor, reading the exorcisms with more than ordinary recollec- 
tion and fervor. She left in joy, promising to return immediately if 
the attacks were continued. As ten days have elapsed without adverse 
report, we hope that Old Nick has been completely routed. 

Skeptical at first, I am now fairly convinced of the supernatural in 
these manifestations, and really feel that God was permitting the 
devil to do His work for Him. The blood of martyrs has always been 
the seed of Christians, and that catechist of Father Gauthier’s, burned 
to death so long ago, is to have his spirit propagated. Furthermore, 
the woman’s father died a Christian long years ago, and she herself 
would have been baptized when a young girl, had she not been affianced 
to an unwilling pagan. And now the “Hound of Heaven” has forced 
them both to avail themselves of His affectionate protection. 


Ws. F. O’SuHea, A.F.M.S., 
Wu Chow, China. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 
APPEAL OF THE Hoty FATHER FOR STARVING RUSSIA 


The Holy Father urgently requests the Catholic hierarchy of the 
world to collect alms for the people of Russia, who are suffering 
from hunger and privation. He reminds the bishops that his pre- 
decessor, Pope Benedict XV, had already sent out such an appeal 
to the Catholic world, and that the people of America most gener- 
ously responded to every appeal of the Roman Pontiff for the suf- 
fering nations of Europe. The alms are to be forwarded to the 
Holy See, which will see that they are applied where suffering is 
greatest, without any distinction of race or creed. (Letters Apos- 
tolic of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, July 10, 1922; Acta Apostoli- 
cae Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 417.) 


St. IenaTius Loyota Is DECLARED PATRON OF SPIRITUAL 
RETREATS 


The Supreme Pontiff briefly outlines the wonderful effects which 
the “Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius have had in the making of 
saints, and how at the present time the “Spiritual Exercises,” as 
outlined by St. Ignatius, continue to revive the fervor of spiritual 
life not only among priests and religious but also among laymen 
making retreats. The Holy See thinks it appropriate, therefore, to 
declare St. Ignatius the “Patron of Spiritual Retreats.” (Apost. 
Constitution of Pope Pius XI, July 25, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XIV, p. 420.) 


LETTER OF His HoLINEss TO THE HIERARCHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY AT WASHINGTON 


The Holy Father speaks of the necessity of higher education and 
of the need of a perfectly equipped University, qualified to give the 
most efficient training to men who will be able to defend the Church 
and teach at the Catholic colleges and schools of the country. It is 
better to have one well equipped University than a number of strug- 
gling ones which are handicapped for want of first-class professors 
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and the necessary funds for full development. The Holy See also 
approves of the plans of the Catholic University to erect on its 
grounds a magnificent basilica in honor of Mary Immaculate, the 
patroness of the Church in the United States. 

Nore. It was reported, when this document was first made public, that the 
Holy See had forbidden the establishment of any new university by Catholics 
in the States. There is no such prohibition in this document, but it does contain 
a disapproval of the establishment of universities which are not perfectly 
equipped. Mention is made also of a decree of the S. Congregation of Propa- 
ganda, March 23, 1889, which forbade the establishment of universities or 
similar institutions in the United States before the Catholic University was suffi- 
ciently developed to include all the ordinary teaching faculties that belong to a 


complete university. (Letter of His Holiness to the hierarchy of the United 
States, April 25, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 423.) 


SEMINARIES AND SEMINARY STUDIES 


The Supreme Pontiff writes to the Prefect of the Congregation 
of Seminaries and Seminary Studies, Cardinal Bisleti, on various 
important questions of seminary education. He urges especially 
that vocations be fostered in boys who show signs of a calling to 
the priesthood; that in the seminary the seminarians be not placed 
with boys and young men who are not studying for the priesthood; 
that the Latin language be taught well, in order that the seminarians, 
before they arrive at the study of philosophy and theology, be well 
versed in Latin; that the two years of philosophy be taught accord- 
ing to St. Thomas; that in theology the teaching of the Fathers 
of the Church be followed, and their arguments in defense of the 
Sacred Scriptures and Catholic dogmas be studied; and finally, that 
pastoral theology train the seminarians to apply the knowledge they 
have acquired to remedy the evils of the present times. (Letters 
Apostolic, August 1, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, pp. 449-458.) 


REFUSAL TO AccEPT RESCRIPT OF SECULARIZATION OR 
DISPENSATION FROM RELIGIOUS Vows 


The following question was proposed to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious: May a religious who has obtained an indult 
of either secularization or dispensation from simple vows refuse to 
accept the indult when he receives notice of it from his local supe- 
rior, though the Superior General has already issued the written 
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decree of execution of the rescript, according to Canon 56 of the 
Code? 

The S. Congregation answers that he may refuse to accept the 
indult, provided his superiors have no grave reasons against his re- 
fusal; in the latter case the superiors should refer the matter to the 
S. Congregation. (S. Congregation of Religious, August 1, 1922; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 501.) 


Various Dousts CONCERNING THE CANONS OF THE CODE SETTLED 
BY THE PONTIFICAL COMMITTEE FOR AUTHENTIC 
INTERPRETATION OF THE CODE 


I. ACQUISITION OF DOMICILE (CANON 93) 


May a wife who has been maliciously deserted by her husband, 
according to Canon 93, section 2, obtain her own distinct domicile? 
Answer: No, she cannot, unless she obtained a decree of perpetual 
separation, or separation for an indefinite period of time from the 
ecclesiastical court. 


2. OBLIGATION OF CLERICS (CANONS 130, 590) 


Are religious in charge of parishes as pastors or vicars obliged 
to undergo the examination before the Ordinary or his delegate, 
according to Canon 130, sec. 1, if they have taken the examination 
before the religious superior or his delegates, as required by Canon 
590? Answer: No. 

In case of negligence, on the part of religious superiors, to con- 
duct the examination in accordance with Canon 590, may the local 
Ordinary force a religious to take the examination before him or 
his delegates, according to Canon 130, sec. 1? Answer: Recourse 
is to be had in such a case to the S. Congregation of Religious. 


3. LOSS OF ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICE (CANONS 189, IQI) 


May an Ordinary, according to Canon 189, sec. 2, validly 
accept a resignation when one month since the resignation was 
tendered has elapsed, no new resignation being required? Answer: 
Yes, he can, unless the man who resigned revoked his resignation 
and notified the Ordinary to that effect, before the latter accepted it. 

May a man who resigned, according to Canon 191, sec. 1, revoke 
his resignation before it is accepted? Answer: Yes, he may. 
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4. CONCERNING PASTORS 


Is Canon 460, sec. 2, which states that in one and the same parish 
there can be only one pastor who has the actual care of souls, to be 
applied only to parishes erected after the promulgation of the Code, 
or also to parishes already erected? Answer: It also applies to 
parishes already erected. 

Does the same law of this Canon apply also to parishes in which 
a plurality of pastors was introduced, not by custom or privilege, 
but by a legitimate statute? Answer: It applies in all these cases. 

Do the several pastors in one parish (very likely the same district 
is meant) lose their parochial rights in spiritual, as well as temporal 
affairs, and is the parochial charge or care of souls to be given to 
the pastor who holds preeminence over the rest, or to the oldest in 
possession? Answer: This question has already been answered 
above; for the application of this Canon to these particular cases 
recourse is to be had to the S. Congregation of the Council. 


5. SUBSTITUTES FOR PASTORS IN ASSISTANCE AT MARRIAGES 


May the vicar, or substitute of the pastor, spoken of in Canon 
465, sec. 4, licitly and validly assist at marriages in the parish, if 
no limitation of his powers was made when he was appointed as a 
substitute? Answer: Yes, he may. 

May the substitute also assist at marriages before the approval 
of the Ordinary? Answer: He may not. 

May the same substitute for a pastor of a religious community 
assist at marriages after approval by the Ordinary, but before the 
approval of the religious superior of the pastor? Answer: He may. 

May the substitute who was appointed by the pastor, who had 
to leave the parish hurriedly, for a grave reason, assist at marriages 
before he receives the approval of the Ordinary? Answer: Yes, he 
may, as long as the Ordinary who was notified by the pastor of the 
appointment of the substitute has not ruled otherwise. (Committee 
for Interpretation of the Code, July 14, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIV, p. 526.) 


Note. A number of additional Canons are interpreted by this decree of the 
Committee; the interpretations will be given in the next issue of THe Homt- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwob, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN IMPEDIMENTS AND CASES IN MATRIMONIAL 
Law 

Question. Will you kindly explain in the pages of Tae HomIteric AND 
PastoraL Review the distinction, if any, between the wording of Canon 1043, 
sec. 1: “In urgent danger of death, the Ordinaries can . . . dispense 
from . . . all impediments of ecclesiastical law public and occult, except,” 
etc, and Canon 1045, sec. 3: “In the same circumstances (casus perplexus) all 
priests mentioned in Canon 1044 have the same faculties in occult cases?” 

The query is, why is the word impediments employed in Canon 1043 and the 
word cases in Canon 1045? SACERDOS. 

Answer. The terms impediments and cases are not synonymous, 
though they are often so used in questions of marriage; but the 
interchange of terms does not, as a rule, cause any confusion of 
ideas, A marriage impediment may be either public or secret ; when 
it is publicly known or public from its very nature; e. g., con- 
sanguinity, the Code refers to it as a public case of impediment, 
when secret, the Code speaks of it as an occult case of impediment. 
In Canons 1043 and 1045, sec. 1, the Code states the circumstances 
under which an Ordinary may dispense from marriage impediments, 
and it does not distinguish between public and occult cases of these 
impediments, because it gives the bishop power to dispense in either 
circumstance. In Canon 1045, sec. 3, the Code speaks of the faculty 
of priests to dispense from impediments, and it limits the priest’s 
power to cases in which the impediments are occult. The phrase, 
“eadem facultate,’ in Canon 1045, sec. 3, is perhaps somewhat 
misleading; for the power of the priest in the “casus perplexus” is 
far from being as far-reaching as that of the Ordinary; the restric- 
tions attached to the priest’s power limit the faculty to cases where 
the impediment is occult, and where for want of time there is no 
opportunity to consult the Ordinary in the matter. 


WERE THE FALLEN ANGELS IN HEAVEN? 


Question. In volume IV, page 198, of “A Parochial Course of Doctrinal 
Instructions” the following is found: “On account of this arrogant pride Luci- 
fer and his fellow angels were cast out of Heaven,” etc. And again: “If then 
pride could not permit those to remain in Heaven who were there much less can 
those be admitted who are not there,” etc. 
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Is it not theologically certain that the angels who fell were never in Heaven, 
but simply “in via ad hunc terminum?” W. RK. 

Answer. Though it is still a disputed question whether the fal- 
len angels ever enjoyed the Beatific Vision before their fall, it seems 
untenable theologically that they did enjoy the elevation and glory 
of that state. Rebellion against God seems to be utterly impossible 
in that state of ultimate elevation of a rational creature. The sen- 
tences and phrases in the “Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instruc- 
tions” to which our correspondent objects may be justified by the 
popular use of the term heaven in the Bible and in ordinary speech. 
For this reason the illustration of the effects of pride from the fall 
of the angels from heaven may be used, because it is true that pride, 
according to the description of the Bible, did deprive the fallen 
angels of a state of great glory, though inferior to that of the 
Beatific Vision. 


PROHIBITION AND REGULATION 


Question. Is it wrong, from a moral point of view, to denounce the pro- 
hibition law as an oppressive measure, and to speak against it, not only in 
private conversation but also publicly? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer. No, it is not wrong. Every American citizen has the 
right to exert himself and to influence others to exert themselves in 
an orderly manner against a law which can, with good reason, be 
called oppressive and coercive. In church, however, political ques- 
tions have no place, and must not be discussed, unless the law attacks 
religious freedom, guaranteed to Americans by the Constitution. 
Generally it is true that in a representative democracy, such as the 
government of the United States is in its very essence, the rights 
and liberties of the people are more secure than under any other 
form of government. However, there is nothing to prevent the 
majority, or an influential minority, from becoming oppressive to 
the rest of the citizens. 

It seems like mockery of our Constitution in the United States, 
to add a prohibition amendment to it. Has the country forgotten 
that the Constitution is an outline of the principles and the system 
of American government, and that the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are in the nature of a bill of rights guaranteed to the people? 
What place has a prohibition amendment in a bill of rights? Pro- 
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hibition means nothing but coercion. The prohibition amendment, 
no matter how it got in, is a disgrace to the liberal spirit of the rest 
of the Constitution. 

Prohibition is, as the word itself suggests, a restriction of free- 
dom, a club in the hands of a tyrant. Under our system of govern- 
ment any kind of prohibition is alien to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion; for under the Constitution there can be no prohibition, except 
of what is in itself criminal. Regulation of rights is what a free 
people wants, not coercion by prohibition. Regulate the exercise 
of rights, so that the life and happiness of the nation will not suffer 
from abuse of rights. Tyranny and ignorance must resort to the 
club of prohibition to make others do as they please; for tyranny 
and ignorance do not possess the ability to make prudent regula- 
tions. However, just as in times past right principle overcame 
might and ignorance, though only after a long and severe struggle, 
so also any new form of tyranny, whether it be that of money 
power, political influence or fanaticism, will be overcome by right 
reason. 

Wuen Does a Contract BECOME BINDING? 
ellie A man offered his house to a Mr. X for the sum of $4,500, and 
notified him by letter to that effect. The following day the owner was offered 
$5,000. He immediately wrote Mr. X that he thereby cancelled his offer; but 
before the second letter arrived, Mr. X had posted his letter of acceptance of 
the offer for $4,500. On receipt of the second letter from the owner, Mr. X 
became indignant, and threatened to sue if the house was not sold to him for 
the price specified. Is the owner obliged to sell the house to Mr. X for $4,500? 
SACERDOS. 

Answer. Yes, the owner is bound to sell to Mr. X for the 
amount specified, because the contract is completed. It is the law 
of our country that the acceptance of an offer made before the offer 
is revoked completes the contract and binds the parties to the terms 
agreed. The acceptance of an offer by mail dates from the moment 
the letter of acceptance is posted; and it is considered mailed when 
the letter is deposited in a United States mail box or in a post office. 
The owner of the house, who: made the offer, can of course, revoke 
the offer any time before acceptance, but the revocation does not take 
effect until it comes into the hands of the man to whom the offer 
was made. In the present case, the revocation came too late; for 
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the offer had already been accepted through mailing the letter of 
acceptance, and that fact completes the transaction. 

Does this law bind in conscience, so that it is a matter of strict 
justice to adhere to the rules of the civil law in this matter? There 
can be no doubt that the authorities of the country have the power 
to regulate the making of contracts between citizens, and in these 
details, where the natural law is not explicit, the civil law must 
necessarily determine the rights of individuals, and its provisions 
bind in conscience. 


NATURE OF A Promissory NOTE 


Question. A man gave a promissory note of $2,000 to his daughter, out of 
love and affection for her. Before the note was paid the father died; and when 
the daughter presented the note to the executor of the estate of the deceased, 
he refused to pay it. Now, the executor and the woman holding the note are 
my parishioners, and they have both asked me whether they have done right, the 
one in demanding the money, and the other in refusing to pay. 

PAROCHUS. 

Answer. The executor has acted correctly under the law. In 
fact, he would get himself into difficulties with the probate court, 
which has jurisdiction over the will and estate of the deceased, were 
he to pay the note. The probate court will in no case allow the 
payment of the note in question. No title to the money passes with 
the delivery of a promissory note; it is nothing but a promise in 
writing to pay a specified sum of money, and when that money is 
not due from any legal claim, as, for instance, for services rendered, 
for money loaned, etc., but is a mere intended donation, the note can- 
not be enforced. The donation does not become complete until the 
note is actually paid. The law does not consider the gratuitous 
promise to pay a sum of money as binding, and does not give the 
promisee a right to enforce the note against the promisor, nor 
against his estate after his death. 
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SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 
The First Commandment 


“Thou shalt adore the Lord thy God; him only shalt thou serve.” 


I. Prayer is God’s Gift. 
II. Affective Prayer. 
III. Distractions in Prayer. 
IV. Long-continued Prayer. 
V. Night Prayers. 
VI. Death-bed Prayers. 
VII. Living for Eternity. 


I. PRAYER 1s Gop’s GIFT 


“Since we all offend frequently we must needs make amends by 
frequent prayer and constant compunction of heart. For compunc- 
tion of heart stirs up prayerful feelings, and humble prayer wins 
for us God’s help. Compunction of heart makes us look at our 
wounds, prayer makes us ask for a remedy. Yet ‘who is sufficient 
for this?? Who can pray fittingly save our Physician Himself pour 
into us the beginning which is the soul’s desire? Who can per- 
severe in prayer save God foment what He Himself begins, bring 
to maturity what He Himself has sown, and by His subsequent 
mercy finally consummate what by His anticipating mercy He 
gave, all undeserved, to our unworthiness? Then only will the 
merits of our good works not fail when God, their Author and 
Helper, is ever glorified in those same works.”* 


II. AFFECTIVE PRAYER 


“Why God would have us pray when He knows what we need 
before we ask Him might be a disturbing question did we not 


1St. Fulgentius, 4d Probam. 
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realize that our Lord and God does not need that our wills should 
be made known to Him, since He could not possibly be ignorant 
of them. He wishes our desires to be exercised in prayer so that 
we may thus be able to receive what He is prepared to grant. And 
what He is prepared to grant is something exceedingly great; it is 
we who are too puny and straitened to receive it. . . . For 
this, then, we ought to pray in faith, hope and charity, and with 
continual yearning. Consequently at definite intervals of times and 
seasons we ask of God in actual words, so that by means of such 
outward signs we may remind ourselves and may discover what 
progress we make in such yearnings, and also may stir ourselves 
up to more intense fervor. Effects follow better when the affections 
that precede are more fervent.’ 































III. DistrRAcTIONS IN PRAYER 





“Only look and see what things go on in the human heart! See 
how persistently our very prayers are hindered by idle thoughts so 
that one’s mind can hardly fix itself on God. And yet the mind 
wants to keep fixed on God while all the time it seems to get away, 
as it were, from its very self; it seems unable to discover even a 
niche wherein it can shut itself up; it can find no barriers which 
shall check its flittings to and fro and its wandering movements, 
and which shall thus permit it to fix itself in delight in its God. 
Perhaps not one single steadfast prayer is to be found amid a whole 
multitude of prayers! Indeed one would be inclined to say that 
this kind of thing happened only to oneself and not to other people 
were it not that we find in God’s Scriptures David in a certain 
place praying and saying: “Thy servant hath found (in) his heart 
to pray this prayer to thee’ (2 Kings vii. 27). David seems to say 
that he ‘has found his heart, as though he was wont to have it 
escaping him so that he had to chase after it as it ran away and he 
was usually unable to catch it: ‘For my heart hath failed me!’ 
(Ps. xxxix. 13). Hence, brethren, looking at what the Psalmist 
says here (Ps. Ixxxv. 5): ‘For thou art sweet and mild,’ I seem 
to understand what he means when he says ‘mild’: ‘Gladden the 
soul of thy servant, for to thee have I lifted up my soul; for thou 


2St. Augustine, Ep. cxxx. ix. (17, 18); P. L., xxxiii. 500, 501. 
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art sweet and mild,’ it seems to me that he here calls God ‘mild’ 
because He puts up with our doings and waits for our prayers so 
as to perfect us. And when we offer Him prayer He receives it 
gratefully and hears it; neither does He call to mind all the care- 
less prayers we have poured out but He accepts one to which we 
have hardly given a thought! God puts up with the hearts of so 
many men who pray thus and who think of all sorts of things; 
I do not say evil things nor will I say perverse things and things 
hateful to God, for merely to think of superfluous things is an insult 
to Him to whom we began to pray. Your prayer is a talk with 
God; when you read God speaks to you; when you pray you speak 
to God.””* 


IV. Lonc-CoNnTINUED PRAYER 


“When we have leisure time for longer prayers, when; that is, our 
good and necessary duties are not thereby hindered—and even in 
the midst of these we must always preserve the prayer of desire— 
lengthened prayer is neither profitless nor reprehensible. Nor 
should we imagine, as some do, that these lengthened prayers are 


the same thing as prayer with ‘much speaking’; ‘much-speaking’ is 
one thing, long drawn-out affections are another. Of our Lord 
Himself we read that He passed the night in prayer, also that ‘He 
prayed the longer.’ In doing this He did but offer us an example; 
when here on earth He was a beseecher in due season, when with 
the Father He was a hearer in eternity. It is related of the brethren 
in Egypt that their prayers are very frequent but exceedingly brief, 
shot out like darts. This they do lest their watchful intentness—so 
necessary when a man prays—should grow dull and even disappear 
if their prayer were long drawn-out. This practice of theirs clearly 
shows that just as the intentness must not be blunted—as it would 
be if it does not last—so conversely, if it does last it is not to be too 
speedily broken off. We have, it is true, to beware of ‘much- 
speaking’ in prayer, but we need not be afraid of much-petitioning 
if the fervent intentness lasts. ‘Much-speaking’ merely means the 
use of superfluous words about what we want in prayer. But much 
petitioning means continued knocking at His door to whom we pray 
with long-drawn and devout affections of the heart. As a matter 


3 St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. xxxv. 5 (7); P. L., xxxvi. 1086. 
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of fact it is a question rather of groans than of words, of weeping 
rather than speaking.” 





















V. NuiGcut PRAYERS 








“What more conduces to a religious wisdom than the night-time? 
Oftentimes it is then that we occupy ourselves with the things of 
God, and read and contemplate the Divine Scriptures. Never is our 
mind more alive to the Psalms and the prayers than at night. Never 
does the thought of our sins ever come more forcibly home to us 
than at night.’* 


VI. DeratH-Bep PRAYERS 





“Not many days passed ere the good Lord summoned His faith- 
ful servant. For he suddenly fell into the direst pains, and during 
the seventy days that he lay worn out with fever his one unceasing 
prayer was: ‘Lord, grant me patience and pardon there!’ Nor 
did he ever cease from this petition, not even when his pain was 
intense or fever burnt him up or weakness prostrated him. ‘Breth- 
ren, he said, ‘I was ever anxious for your salvation and conse- 
quently was often troublesome and vexatious. But I beg of you 
to pardon me any pain I ever caused you. It may be that my 
severity sometimes exceeded your deserts, pray then that the Lord 
impute not that sin to me!’ ’”* 




















VII. Livinc ror ETERNITY 





“Rightly indeed do we find our greatest delight in people who 
love us with a holy and pure affection; and we pray that when we 
have won such affection we may keep it and that when we have 
it not we may win it. 

“Yet we cannot believe that this is all life, nor that these are the 
only things which combine to form the sum of happiness. For 
mere sufficiency itself, our very preservation—whether our own or 
that of those we love—is, so long as it is temporal, something to be 
disregarded for the winning of eternal life. Possibly we may call 
our bodies healthy, but certainly not our souls, so long as we prefer 





4St. Augustine, Ep. cxxx. xi. (21); P. L., xxxiii. 501. 
5 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. ix. 
6 Dying prayers of St. Fulgentius. 
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the things of time to the things of eternity. For really the only 
useful kind of life here in time is that which lays up merit for eter- 
nity. Hence we must unhesitatingly refer all those things which 
we can profitably and fittingly desire to that one real life whereby 
we live in and through God. For if we love God we are but truly 
loving ourselves ; and in accordance with the other precept—we only 
really love our neighbors as ourselves in so far as we lead them 
to that same love of God which we ourselves possess. God, then, 
we love for His own sake; ourselves and our neighbors for Him. 
Yet even when we really are living in this fashion we must not 
fancy that we are already stablished in the life of beatitude, nor 
that there remains nought else for us to pray for. How can we 
be living, already living the life of beatitude so long as that one 
thing is wanting for the sake of which alone we live well?” 


7St. Augustine, Ep. cxxx. 7; P. L., xxxiii. 499. 

















FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Death and Salvation 


By Peter C. Yorke, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Advent prepares for Christmas by the thought of 
the particular judgment. 
I. Death is inevitable. We know not the day nor the hour. 
II. The sting of death is the judgment, which is 
A. Individual. 
B. Just. 
C. Exhaustive. 
D. Carried out by Jesus Christ. 
III. Our hope is in the mercy of God. 
A. Let us use Christmas to excite our hope. 
Conclusion: A little child shall lead us to hope and the pledge of 
salvation, 





















The season we begin to-day is called Advent. Advent means 
“coming,” and is the Church’s preparation for the coming of our 
Lord at Christmas. As Lent is the prelude to the Resurrection, so 
Advent is the prelude to the Nativity. Like Lent it is a call to 
prayer and penance. “Brethren, it is high time for us to rise from 
sleep, for now is our salvation nearer than when we first believed.” 

Every coming supposes expectation, and man is a creature of 
great expectations, both good and evil. The Church, after her man- 
ner, uses this forward-looking instinct as an incentive to virtue and 
a deterrent from sin. “The night is far spent, and the day is at 
hand. Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness and put on 
the armour of light.” 

The day the Church asks us to consider at this season is that 
dreadful day and exceeding bitter which is called above all days 
“the day of the Lord.” It is the day we shall stand before the 
supreme court of justice and God will enter into judgment with 
His servants. There are two judgments that all men must undergo, 
the general and the particular. In the former the whole human 
race is assembled to hear the justification of the ways of God to 
man; in the latter each of us stands alone before the Son of Man 
to receive the reward due to his deeds and to bear his own burden. 
It is to this latter judgment I would direct your thoughts to-day. 
182 
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in order that from the contemplation of the coming of the Lord of 
justice we may: learn to make use of the celebration of the sweet 
anniversary of the coming of the Lord of mercy. 


I. DeEatH 


“Tt is appointed unto man once to die.” This is the sentence 
passed on all of us. We do not have to appear in court to hear it; 
we do not have to search law-books to learn it. Day by day our 
own experience brings it home to us. Seldom a Sunday passes that 
the prayers of the people are not asked for some member of the 
parish who has died during the week. Usually you listen with little 
attention as the routine announcements are read. But now and 
again there is a stir in the congregation and a half-audible expres- 
sion of pity or surprise, as some well known name is read or some 
unexpected death is announced. During the rest of the Mass you 
cannot help hear running through the murmur of the service the 
ancient and warning words: “To-day for me, to-morrow for 
Thee.” 

It would indeed be well for us if we read often and turned over 
in our minds that chapter in the “Imitation of Christ” on the 
thought of death: “Very quickly must thou be gone from hence: 
see then how matters stand with thee; a man is here to-day, and 
to-morrow he is vanished. And when he is taken away from sight, 
he is quickly also out of mind. Oh, the dullness and hardness of 
man’s heart, which only thinks of what is present, and looks not 
forward to things to come. Thou oughtest in every action and 
thought so to order thyself, as if thou wert immediately to die. If 
thou hadst a good conscience, thou wouldst not much fear death. 
It were better for thee to fly from sin than to be afraid of death. 
If thou art not prepared to-day, how shalt thou be to-morrow? 
To-morrow is an uncertain day: and how dost thou know that thou 
shalt be alive to-morrow ?” 

It is on this aspect of death,—its unexpectedness, that our Lord 
dwelt so strongly and so often. Watch ye, therefore, for ye know 
not at what hour your Lord shall come. Stand ye, then, with your 
loins girt around and your lamps burning in your hands, expecting 
the coming of the Master. In a day ye think not and in an hour 
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ye expect not that the Master shall come. The life of the Christian 
is a way—a steep and narrow way. Many a time and in many a 
guise Christ meets us on that way, and passes on. But there is a 
certain turn in that path we shall never go beyond. Suddenly we 
shall lift up our eyes and see the Lord seated on the moon-white 
steed of death and clad in the purple pomp of judgment. Then 
there shall be no fleeing to the right or to the left, no calling on the 
mountains to fall upon us or on the hills to hide us. In a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye our fate will be decided. Swiftly the 
axe flashes to the roots and as the tree falls so shall it lie. 


II. JUDGMENT 


Death in itself is not a hateful thing. To some it comes as 
beautiful as its twin-brother, sleep, with balmy fingers persuading 
tired eyelids over tired eyes. How many thousands of young men 
went out in our own day to meet death gladly, knowing that “it is 
sweet and seemly to die for one’s country.” Nay, have we not 
heard the voices of mothers lifted up, blessing God that they were 
found worthy to bear a man-child who knew how to ascend the 
oppressor’s scaffold with a proud smile on his boyish lips? 
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No! Death in itself is not dreadful, but what comes after death 
is to be feared. “It is appointed unto man once to die and after 
death the judgment.” Our faith teaches us that on the separation 
of the soul from the body its ultimate fate is straightway decided. 
It is either saved or it is lost. If it is saved, there may be for it a 
period of purgation where it is made fit to enter into that kingdom 
where nothing defiled may find its way. If it is lost, it is lost at 
once and forever. This is the application of the proverb: “As the 
tree falls, so shall it lie.” 

“Tt is appointed unto man once to die, and after death the judg- 
ment”—and what a judgment! We have passed out of the dis- 
pensation of mercy and entered under the iron reign of justice. In 
life God’s mercy was above all His works; in death His justice 
reigns alone. What soul so stout that it will not quail before the 
justice of man? How shall we miserable sinners stand, where the 
saints themselves do tremble? A moment ago a single aspiration, 
a half-finished cry for mercy might have won us forgiveness; now 
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the gates of grace have clanged together in our face, never again 


to open. 

Then consider the nature of the scrutiny. Nothing is hidden, 
nothing is set down in malice, nothing is extenuated. The pitiless 
light searches every corner of our souls and illuminates its darkest 
depths. St. Paul enumerates the works of darkness: rioting and 
drunkenness; chambering and impurity; contention and envy, but 
our criminal ingenuity has invented a long list of shameless sins we 
have not been afraid to perpetrate in the face of the day. Not one 
shall be forgotten, not one unweighed. Do not deceive yourselves 
by thinking that God will take note only of sensational crimes. Do 
you think Christ meant nothing when He said: “For every idle 
word that men shall speak they shall render an account on the day 
of judgment”? 

“It is appointed unto man once to die and after death the judg- 
ment.” Behold the judge! He whom Pilate once exposed to the 
derision of the mob: “Behold the man,” He is the Judge. Jesus 
Christ Himself, God made flesh occupies the tribunal. There will 
be no need for angel or for devil to tell us who He is. We shall 
know Him by His pierced hands and feet, by His thorn-crowned 
head, by his lacerated body, by his opened side. What necessity 
for accusers when the very wounds shall bear witness against us! 
“With these stripes was I wounded in the house of my friends.” 
For our sake He came down upon earth, in our pursuit He sat 
wearied by the well-side; as our ransom He hung upon the tree— 
shall all that labor now be lost? And yet what room have we for 
hope? Our pride tortured that humble head. Our sensuality 
scourged that virginal flesh. Every wound is our work and from 
the crown of His head to the soles of His feet there is no sound- 
ness in Him. Once He invited us: “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest”; but we heeded 
not the invitation. Now we come indeed but we come compelled, 
and it is to hear the judgment of justice. 

Loving Lord, bethink Thee, pray, 


I am he that caused Thy way, 
Lose me not that dreadful day. 
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III. Tuer Hore or CHRISTMAS 


Is there, then, no hope for us on the day of accounting? No! 
Before the day of accounting, yes! He who pardoned the sinfyl 
woman and promised paradise to the thief on the cross stands before 
us still with His hands full of the gifts of remission. That js 
why at this season the Church brings so close together the funda- 
mental ideas of the judgment,—justice and the dispensation of 
mercy. For, after all, what is the meaning of Christmas. It is not 
the mere survival of a pagan carousal, or the equally pagan 
apotheosis of childhood. Christmas descends from the opened 
heavens and finds its place only among men of good will. It is the 
outward and visible sign of that astounding truth that God so loved 
the world as to give His only Son for its redemption. Jesus Christ 
came as a man, that He might pay His Father’s justice an adequate 
price for man’s transgressions: He came as a little child, that His 
very helplessness might lead us to the inexhaustible fountains of 
His mercy. 


Let us, therefore, make our preparation for Christmas not merely 


' an anticipation of family joys and home pleasures. These things 


God’s goodness gives you; accept them and be thankful. But do 
not forget the weightier things of the law. We are no longer 
children. We bear on us the marks of a too prodigal life. Well 
we know that we are not worthy even to be hired servants in our 
Father’s house. Yet, for all that, He has not ceased to be our 
Father—and never more our Father than in this acceptable time, 
this day of salvation. Lift up your voice and cry out: “Drop 
down dew, O ye heavens, from above and let the earth bud forth a 
Saviour.” Open wide doors of broken and contrite hearts, that the 
Babe of Bethlehem may enter in. Kneel at the altar rail on 
Christmas morning and give Him the hospitality His own denied 
Him. On that blessed day He will inebriate you with the abundance 
of His mercies, and His very flesh and blood shall be the pledge of 
a kindly judgment and the sweet assurance of everlasting life. 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Penance 


By M. CoLuMBKILLE CLASBY 
“What went ye out to see? A man clothed in soft garments?” (Matt. ix. 8). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Penance is repugnant to our nature, but preached 
and practiced by St. John and our Saviour. 


I, Penance 
A. Is a moral virtue. 
B. Consists of internal and external acts. 


II. Penance is necessary 

A. For all unto salvation. 

B. Because we must 
I. Satisfy for our sins. 
2. Guard against relapse into sin. 
3. Lead a Christian life. 

C. At all times. 
1. Especially during Advent and Lent. 


III. Penance its practiced 
I. By voluntary mortification of the senses. 
2. By bearing suffering in the spirit of penance. 
3. By making the fasts of the Church efficacious. 
Conclusion: The way of the cross is the way to heaven. 


In this text, my dear brethren, we have a very significant allusion 
to the doctrine of penance. There is a little irony in the question; 
and, coming from the Master’s lips, how must it have burned into 
the souls of the proud Pharisees who were gathered about Him! 
Well they knew the significance of soft garments. For secretly 
they catered to the low desires of their natures. And so, with the 
magic touch of the Master’s question, those votaries of self-satisfac- 
tion see again the tall gaunt figure of the Baptist; they feel again 
that penetrating glance; they hear again that galling rebuke, “Ye 
brood of vipers”; and again they shudder at the thin shrill voice 
calling them to penance. Little wonder the Saviour’s question con- 
fused them. The penance of John had contradicted their lives and 
principles. They looked to Jesus for a new doctrine. And now 
they hear Him approve and confirm John’s life and doctrine. He 
calls him a prophet and an angel. He even tells them that “the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and the violent bear it away.” 
And so they learn to their misery that Jesus also is a man of 
penance, and a preacher of penance. 
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Perhaps you are inclined to condemn the Jews for their attitude 
towards penance. But what is your attitude towards it? Are you 
ready to conquer self, and mortify your passions? And you are 
Christians. How often have you gone out into the world to see the 
man clothed in soft garments, to luxuriate in the house of kings? 
Examine your conscience before you condemn the Jews. Remem- 
ber, our lower nature craves for comfort and luxury. The Jews 
followed that craving. Many of us follow it to-day. Penance was 
a hard doctrine then; and by the signs of the times we might say 
it is a harder doctrine now. The world says, “Love thyself’; 
Jesus says, ‘Deny thyself.” Whom shall we believe? We believe 
Jesus, my brethren, because He is the truth infallible. Consider 
with me, then, what this penance is; its necessity, and how it is 
practiced ; “that we may bring forth fruit worthy of penance.” 

First of all, penance is a moral virtue which makes us sorry and 
ready to satisfy for any injury we may have done to God. And 
since it is only by sin that we can cause injury to God, it follows 
that penance is mainly a satisfaction for sin. How is this satis- 
faction made? Is it not enough to confess our sins to a priest, and 
perform the enjoined penance? No, the Sacrament of Penance and 
the virtue of penance are two different things. The sacrament was 
instituted by Christ; whereas the virtue began with sin. In con- 
fession, sin is forgiven and grace is infused by virtue of the sacra- 
mental sign; but in the practice of the virtue the pardon of sin and 
the infusion of grace depend on our own internal acts. So, too, 
the virtue of penance has a wider object than either canonical 
penance or indulgences. The three are ordered to satisfy for the 
temporal punishment due to sin, but not exclusively, or in the same 
degree. For by an act of penance we can effect the remission of 
sin itself, and of the temporal punishment due to it. 

Penance, then, we said, was a virtue; that is, a habit of mind, 
not a mere attitude of mind, as Protestants think. Therefore, like 
other virtues it can be acquired, and is practiced by acts. Now 
these acts are internal and external. The internal acts are: perfect 
contrition and an act of resolve not to offend again. The external 
acts, on the other hand, are any acts by which we show exteriorly 
that we are truly sorry for our offenses and that we are determined 
not to offend in the future. And they are usually summed up under 
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the two heads: self-denial and mortification. Moreover, when we 
speak of penance, we invariably mean these external acts, for the 
simple reason that acts of self-denial and mortification always sup- 
pose the internal penance of the heart. 

And so St. Augustine has defined penance as “the avenge which 
a sinner takes on himself for offenses committed against God.” It 
is this avenge and holy anger against oneself that explains all the 
fastings and voluntary sufferings of the saints of God. The saints 
appreciated the value and necessity of self-denial. Can we afford 
to remain ignorant and indifferent any longer? 

There can be no question as to the necessity of internal penance 
for salvation. Holy Scripture is filled with maledictions against 
the unrepentant sinner. And St. Thomas says: “There is no salva- 
tion without this penance.” 

The evidence for the necessity of external penance for all Chris- 
tians is no less convincing. Holy Scripture leaves no room for 
doubt. What could be stronger than the words of Christ himself? 
“Unless you do penance, you shall all likewise perish.” The propo- 
sition is universal. It embraces all Christians. And add to it the 
example of His own life. Indeed, we might say, Jesus was self- 
denial. He took flesh as a man, whereas He was God. He was 
born in a stable, and He was a king. He fasted in the desert, and 
He was without sin. Can we then dispense with penance? 

“The command is given to all,” says St. Chrysostom, “no one 
excepted of whatever sex, condition, or character or position he 
may be. Everyone who wishes to be a true Christian, and work 
out his salvation, must walk on this way to his last end, and shall 
find no other” (Hom. lvi.). 

But why, you ask, is penance so indispensable for our salvation ? 
The catechism gives us the first reason. By penance we satisfy for 
the temporal punishment due to sin which remains after the sin 
itself is forgiven. That God demands this satisfaction is certain. 
We read in the Old Testament that God, having pardoned the 
Israelites for adoring the golden calf, demanded as a satisfaction 
for their sin the sacrifice of twenty-three hundred of their number. 

And, after all, is it not fitting that the sinner make some atone- 
ment to God for the injury he has caused Him? Do you not 
demand reparation for an injury done to you, even though the 
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crime itself is forgiven? Do you not expect it? Has God no 
rights? Can we cause Him infinite injury by our sins, and expect 
pardon without satisfaction? What presumption! Do you not 
know that a lifetime of penance is not enough to satisfy for one 
mortal sin? 

It was this truth, my dear friends, that wrung tears from David 
and turned Solomon from vanity, that gave Job patience to suffer, 
and Jeremiah sorrow to mourn. It was the spirit of penance that 
brought John into the desert, and Mary to the feet of Jesus. The 
same spirit it was that put sandals on Francis and a hair-shirt on 
Ignatius. For penance is the spirit of Christ, and the spirit of the 
Church. It explains the discipline of the cloister and the convent; 
and it accounts for the seasons of Lent and Advent. Has it no 
meaning for us? Can we be Christians and not do penance? St. 
Augustine says: “We must make satisfaction to God for offenses 
committed, by penal works.” 

But this is not all. Penance is also necessary to guard against 
relapse into sin. St. Paul says: “I chastise my body, and bring it 
into subjection, lest while I preach to others I myself become a 
castaway.” These are the inspired words of God. What greater 
assurance can we have of the preventive efficacy of penance? And 
if it was necessary for the great Apostle, how can we hope to avoid 
sin without it? 

But if St. Paul’s word and example are not enough for you, 
ask the Master. His answer is no less definite. He was the sin- 
less one; and yet, for one example, He prepared for the dangers 
of His ministry by fasting forty days in the desert. Witness the 
saints of God! In fasting and discipline St. Jerome walked the 
slender path of sinlessness, and St. Augustine, and St. Bernard, 
and St. Theresa. Even your own experience tells you that self- 
denial and mortification are necessary to avoid sin. Recall the 
events that led up to your latest fall. You did not avoid that com- 
pany. You did not avoid that place. You lost control of yourself. 
It is the old story. You pampered your passions; and you gave 
the reins to your will. And then temptation came and you fell. 
You were as helpless as the driver of an unbridled colt. 

We must discipline ourselves, therefore, if we wish to gain the 
mastery over temptation and sin. The absolution of the priest does 
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not destroy the effects and inclination to sin. David sinned and 
was forgiven; and yet he fell again. We sinned and were forgiven; 
and we fell again. And we will fall, unless we are fortified by works 
of penance which, as the Council of Trent says, “heal the effects 
of sin, and by the practice of the opposite virtue remove the vicious 
inclinations which are the effects of sin.” 

Finally, my dear friends, penance is necessary to lead a Christian 
life. For Christ said: “If any one will come after me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross and follow me.” But we profess 

to be followers of Christ. Therefore there is no alternative for us. 
He has commanded; and He is the truth infallible. He has given 
us the example; and He is the way inviolable. And so St. Paul 
says: “They that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh, and the 
vices and concupiscences.” And again: “Gladly will I glory in 
my infirmities that the power of Christ may dwell in me” 
(1 Cor. ix. 27). | 

But when ought we to do penance? At all times, in season and 
out of season, in sorrow and in joy, we must always “bear about 
in our bodies the mortification of Jesus.” For our sins ever cry 
against us, and our passions ever burn within us. But we ought 
to be particularly diligent during Advent and Lent, because they 
are times of special grace and help. 

How can we do this? First of all, we must perform all our 
works of penance with a consciousness of our guilt, and with a 
sincere desire to satisfy for our past sins, and not to, offend in the 
future. This is the spirit of penance. To have it we must be humble 
and contrite of heart. And this is the spirit that makes it easy for 
us to practice penance. For it brings to us the grace of God, and 
makes our most trivial acts of self-denial efficacious. And it is 
precisely by such little acts that we can practice this virtue. 

Take the faculties of the soul. Do you ever put a check on your 
imagination? Do you let your will consent to every whim? Is 
your mind always taken up with vain thoughts? 

Again, take your five senses. You know what their likes are. 
You know what happens when you give them their way. “The 
eye,” says Holy Scripture, “is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
with hearing.” Do you ever think of mortifying your curiosity, 
or your taste or your tongue? You can do it in a thousand ways; 
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for instance by denying yourself occasionally the pleasure of certain 

company, or a certain amusement, or a certain dish. There is no 
easier way of doing penance; and for us there is no way more 
efficacious. 

Likewise you can practice penance by accepting troubles and 
sufferings in the right spirit. Bear with them cheerfully, as just 
punishment for your sins, remembering that God loves the cheerful 
giver, and that the way to Heaven is the way of the cross. 

And what about the days and seasons of fasting prescribed by 
the Church? Here, at least, we have an opportunity of doing 
penance. We are obliged to observe those fasts under pain of sin; 
and for the most part we do observe them, whatever our motive 
may be. Why not make those fasts fruitful? Offer them up to 
God for your own personal sins. Or better, make a general inten- 
tion at the beginning of each penitential season to perform all your 
fasts and other penal works for the ends which the Church intends 
them. Besides that, at the beginning of each month—every first 
Friday, for instance—make a similar intention to gain the fruit of 
your Friday abstinences. Surely this is a practical and easy way 
of applying the salutary effects of compulsory penance to your 
own souls. 

After all, it is not what we do that counts in the spiritual life; it 
is the way we do it. The Pharisees fasted three days in the week; 
and our Lord called them “hypocrites.” Mary brought a box of 
ointment to anoint His feet; and He loved her. The Pharisees had 
not the spirit of penance. Mary had; she was contrite and humble 
of heart. 

And so, for us, the trivial act of self-denial in the spirit of penance, 
and “the momentary light tribulation worketh for us above meas- 
ure exceedingly an eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 17).- What 
a consoling doctrine for us! We see our souls scarred and black- 
ened by sin. We know our own helplessness to satisfy for them 
according to the standard of God’s justice. We feel within our 
members “the law of sin contradicting the law of our minds, and 
captivating us unto sin.” Which of us, then, is not terrified, seeing 
David in tears, and Solomon in mourning, for their sins? Which 
of us can listen unafraid to the sobs of Job, and lamentations of 
Jeremiah? Which of us can contemplate the saints of God fasting 
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and suffering for their sins, without crying out in despair? But 
we shall not despair, even though our sins be as red as scarlet. For 
the mercy of God is greater than all His works. And He is satis- 
fied with our mite of satisfaction if we are contrite and humble of 
heart. ‘Courage, then, brethren,” says 4 Kempis, “let us go for- 
ward together. Jesus will be with us. Behold our King marches 
before us; and He will fight for us. Take up, then, thy Cross and 
follow Jesus; for there is no other way unto life, and unto true and 
inward peace, but the way of the Holy Cross and daily 


mortification.” 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
The Voice in the Wilderness 


By T. Sater, S.J. 


SYNOPSIS. I. The person and mission of St. John the Baptist. 
A. Many Pharisees go to him. 
1. St. John’s reception of them. 
II. Embassy of chief priests to St. John. 
A. Their questions and the answers of St. John. 
B. His Baptism. 
©. Importance of the failure of the Jews to recognize the 
divine authority of St. John. 
III. Causes of that failure and lessons for us. 
A. Worldliness and pride contrasted with humility of 
St. John. 

In the Gospel of to-day the Church invites us again to the con- 
sideration of the person and mission of St. John the Baptist. Last 
Sunday she set before us the testimony of our Lord Himself to His 
forerunner. “A prophet? Yea, I tell you, and more than a 
prophet. For this is he of whom it is written, behold I send my 
angel before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before thee” (Matt. 
xi. 10). The prophets, indeed, were the messengers of God to His 
people, but they only foretold that the Messias was to come in the 
future. John the Baptist was a special messenger of God sent to go 
before the Messias, to point Him out, and to tell the people that He 
had already come. He was to prepare men, so that they might 
receive the Messias worthily, and reap the fullest benefits from His 
coming. 

Nearly of the same age as our Lord, St. John began his public 
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mission in Judea a short time before our Lord began His public 
life. St. John practised the most rigid austerity. His clothing was 
a rough garment of camel’s hair tied with a leathern girdle round 
the waist, and his food was locusts and wild honey. He called the 
people to prepare for the coming of the long expected Messias by 
doing penance for their sins. “Do penance, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand” (Matt. iii. 2). Great crowds flocked to him 
from Jerusalem, Judea and the country about the Jordan. Civilians 
and soldiers, publicans and sinners came to him. Many even of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees came to hear him whom all recognized 
as a prophet sent by God. 

The Pharisees considered that they had nothing themselves to 
learn from the new prophet. They were children of Abraham, 
they were not like the extortionate and unjust publicans who 
crowded round St. John, confessed their sins with sorrow and 
repentance, and were baptized by him. They fasted twice in the 
week and gave tithes of all that they possessed. They asked noth- 
ing of St. John; but as the religious leaders of the Jews they were 
deeply interested in the great religious movement which he had 
begun. Their self-satisfaction had a rude shock from the reception 
which St. John gave them. “Ye brood of vipers,” he cried out to 
them, “who hath showed you to flee from the wrath to come?” 
He then told them that mere natural descent from Abraham was no 
justification for the overweening confidence in their own merits 
which they manifested. Pointing to the stones lying about, he told 
them that God could raise up true and spiritual children to Abraham 
of those stones. The axe was already laid to the root of the trees 
that bore no fruit. The Messias was already in their midst, His 
winnowing fan was in His hand, He was about thoroughly to 
cleanse His threshing floor, gather the wheat into His barn, and 
consign the chaff to unquenchable fire. Still the way of repentance 
was open even for the Pharisees. “Bring forth therefore fruit 
worthy of penance,” cried St. John to them. 

II. No wonder that when the news of these events was carried 
to Jerusalem it caused a great commotion. It was obvious that not 
only a great religious movement was in progress, but a veritable 
religious revolution had begun on the banks of the Jordan where 
John was baptizing. The Sanhedrin was bound to take account 
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of it. We are not surprised, then, when we read in the Gospel of 
to-day that they sent a solemn embassy of priests and Levites to ask 
John who he was and whether he was the Christ. John answered 
quite simply that he was not the Christ. 

Malachias (iv. 5) had prophesied that Elias the Prophet would 
be sent by God before the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord. If John was not the Christ perhaps he was Elias come 
on earth again in flesh and blood. And so the delegates next asked 
John: “Art thou Elias?” But he answered: “I am not.” I am 
not Elias come again on earth in flesh and blood. 

They then asked: “Art thou the prophet?’ Art thou Enoch or 
Jeremias or some other great prophet? who according to popular 
tradition, was to come on earth again before the days of the Messias. 
“No,” replied John curtly. He had no desire to countenance popu- 
lar tales of that sort. But the delegates of the Sanhedrin were bent 
on having a more satisfactory answer than they had yet received. 
They had been sent to find out by what authority John was baptiz- 
ing and proclaiming the advent of the Messias and of the kingdom 
of heaven. And so they persisted: ‘Who art thou, what sayest 
thou of thyself?” 

The question was a legitimate one; those who asked it had a 
right to do so, and so John gave them a direct answer in the words 
of the Prophet Isaias. “I am the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, make straight the way of the Lord, as said the prophet Isaias.” 
In other words, St. John and his mission had been foretold by the 
Prophet Isaias. That Prophet had foretold that the advent of the 
Messias would be heralded by one in the desert, whose mission it 
would be to prepare the way before him much in the same way as 
the roads were made straight, the holes filled up, and the rough 
places smoothed before the coming of an earthly king. His mission 
then was one of preparation only, he was merely the forerunner of 
the Messias, but nevertheless he acted by divine authority, his mis- 
sion was from God. 

But the delegates of the Jewish authorities were not yet satisfied. 
John was baptizing; he was not merely a voice proclaiming the 
Advent of the Messias, he was a religious innovator, instituting and 
practising new religious rites. And so they asked him: “Why 
then dost thou baptize, if thou be not Christ, nor Elias, nor the 
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prophet?’ “I baptize with water,” said John. My baptism is 
merely an external confession of sin, of repentance for it, and a 
manifestation of a desire to be cleansed from it. Of itself it has 
no spiritual efficacy, except that it helps to awaken contrition for 
sin in the hearts of those who have offended God. In this way it 
prepares the way for one who is already in the midst of you, but 
whom you know not. I refer to him, he went on to say, who is 
to come after me, who is greater than I, the latchet of whose shoe 
I am not worthy to loose, I am unworthy to perform the meanest 
personal service for him. 

Thus did St. John faithfully fulfil the mission entrusted to him 
by God. It was no fault of his that the chief priests and religious 
leaders of the Jews failed to respond to his exhortations to do 
penance and prepare themselves for the coming of Christ. What 
an important bearing on future events that failure to respond exer- 
cised, we learn from what happened just before the Passion of our 
Lord. He had come up to Jerusalem for the last time and had 
signalized His coming to the Temple by driving out the buyers and 
sellers for the second time. The chief priests and ancients asked 
Him by what authority He did these things. Our Lord said He 
would tell them if they would answer a question which He pro- 
ceeded at once to put to them. “The baptism of John,” He said, 
“whence was it? from heaven or from men?” The Jews refused 
to answer ; they saw that they were ina dilemma. If they answered: 
“From heaven,” He would reply: “Why then did you not believe 
him?” If they said: “From men,” they were afraid of the people, 
all of whom held John for a prophet. The refusal of the chief 
priests to believe in the mission of St. John the Baptist was their 
first great false step. It was a failure to correspond with grace 
in an important matter, and as they persevered in their attitude, 
after repeated failures of a similar kind, it led to their rejection of 
our Lord and to their own spiritual and temporal ruin. 

III. If we briefly call to mind the causes of the failure of the 
chief priests to correspond with the graces offered them we shall 
at the same time learn some valuable spiritual truths for ourselves. 

The first cause was their ingrained worldliness. They loved the 
glory of this world better than God, and therefore they could not 
believe. They were too rich, too comfortable, too respectable to 
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join the motley crowd of publicans and sinners who flocked to hear 
St. John preach and humbly accepted his Baptism of penance. One 
had bought a farm, another had bought five yoke of oxen, and a 
third had married a wife, so that they could not accept the divine 
invitation to the great supper. 

They were prevented from listening to the preaching of St. John 
by their pride, a consequence and a sign of their worldliness. They 
were perfectly satisfied with themselves, they had nothing to ask 
from God, they only thanked Him that they were not as the rest 
of men, “extortioners, unjust, and adulterers.” The call of St. 
John to repentance did not appeal to them. Furthermore, they 
should have been consulted before novel religious rites like John’s 
Baptism were instituted. 

The worldliness and pride of the chief priests form a strong con- 
trast to the unconventional austerity and profound humility of 
St. John. Human nature in a man is apt to be flattered when he is 
taken for somebody much greater than himself. There are no signs 
of this weakness in St. John. At the same time he says simply and 
truly who and what he is. He is content to be known for what he 
is in the sight of God. Like St. Paul he knows that by the grace 
of God he is what he is. Humility is the simple truth, and as St. 
Teresa used to say, God loves humility because He loves truth. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
The Expected Messias 
By Mer. Victor Day, V.G. 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. After mournful tones of Advent comes the joyous 
note of Christmas. 
I. God did not abandon man after he fell into sin, but promised 
him a Redeemer. 
II. The unwritten announcement of the Redeemer became dis- 
torted in various ways among the various peoples. 
III. To preserve the true notion of the Redeemer intact God estab- 
lished the Jewish nation. 
IV. Echoes of universal expectation among the Romans. 
Conclusion: Behold the benign benevolence of God in giving us 
the Redeemer. 


After four weeks of doleful mourning over the fall of man, after 
a month of painful sighing and patient longing for a Redeemer 
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to come, the Church to-day casts off her plaintive wail and intones 
a hymn of jubilation in these words of the Introit: “This day you 
shall know that the Lord will come, and save us: and in the morn- 
ing you shall see His glory.” That we may more clearly under- 
stand the significance of Christmas let us see how God, during four 
thousand years, prepared mankind for the coming of the Redeemer. 

Lured into rebellion against God through the envy of the devil, 
our first parents were driven out of the earthly paradise, doomed to 
sickness and death, and saw the gates of heaven closed against 
themselves and all their descendants. God might at this time have 
abandoned man to his woeful lot. But the loving Son of God, 
moved by tender sympathy for the ills of humankind, said to the 
Father: “Eternal Father, if agreeable to Thee, I shall become 
man, that man may again become the child of God.” The Father 
replied: “Merciful Son, be it done to Thee according to Thy will.” 
Bearing the joyful tidings, God the Father met our evicted for- 
bears at the portals of paradise, and, in sentencing the evil one 
under the form of a serpent, solemnly announced to them the 
coming of a Redeemer: “I will put enmities between thee and 
the woman, and thy seed and her seed; she shall crush thy head, 
and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel’ (Gen. iii. 15). Our first 
parents, vanquished by the devil, through their own fault, learned 
from these words of God that the case of mankind was not beyond 
hope, that their offspring would some day, in some way, crush the 
serpent’s head. 

Two thousand years passed, and not another word was spoken 
by God about the Redeemer to come. Meanwhile mankind had 
spread to distant shores, and carried with them this hope of their 
bosom. As could be expected the unwritten announcement of a 
Redeemer to come, the conqueror of the serpent, became distorted 
in various ways among the various tribes of men. Thus, in Greek 
mythology Zeus overcomes the Titans, whose feet are serpents; 
Apollo kills the serpent Python at Delphi; Hercules slays the dragon 
guarding the Hesperides with its golden apples, slays the serpent 
in the lake of Lerna, slays Cerberus, the three-headed watch-dog at 
the entrance to the infernal regions, with his serpent’s tail and mane 
of serpents’ heads. In Egyptian mythology Osiris fights against 
Typhon, the god of evil; in Persian mythology Ormuzd ultimately 
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triumphs over Ahriman, the spiritual enemy; in Hindu mythology ~ 
Vishnu battles against the dragon Rahu. In Scandinavian myth- 
ology we find Thor fighting with Jornungandr, the monstrous ser- 
pent, Freyr defeating the giant Beli, and Siegfried, Ornith, and 
Wolfdietrich resisting the dragon. 

To preserve the true notion of the Redeemer intact amidst these 
vagaries, God, two thousand years after His first announcement, 
in the plains of Chaldea, called Abraham to be the father of a new 
race, a new nation. He renewed to him the promise of a Redeemer 
to come, who would take from man the curse of Adam and replace 
it with a universal blessing, saying: “I will bless thee and in thee 
shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed” (Gen. xii. 3). And 
again: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed” 
(Gen. xxii. 18). 

In following prophecies the lineage of the Redeemer was 
restricted successively to Isaac, to Jacob, to David; the time of His 
coming was determined in years; Bethlehem was fixed as His 
birthplace; a virgin was announced as His Mother; the character, 
the trials and triumphs, the forerunner of the Redeemer were fore- 
told in detail so that, four centuries before His birth, His picture 
was fully drawn to the extent that His contemporaries could recog- 
nize Him as soon as He appeared on the scene of history, just as 
we, to use a familiar illustration, can tell the main actor of a play 
from the pictures given out by his advance agents. 

Thus the notion of a Redeemer to come gradually grew among 
the descendants of Abraham, the Jewish nation, the chosen people 
of God. To preserve the Jews from doctrinal and moral contamina- 
tion by contact with the idolatrous nations of the world God placed 
them in a secluded land, where they were cut off from ordinary 
intercourse with their neighbors by the Lebanon range on the north, 
by the Syrian and Arabian deserts on the east and on the south, 
and by the Great Sea on the west. 

On the other hand, to facilitate the spreading of the idea of the 
Messias the homeland of the Jews was situated in the center of 
population and civilization of the then known world, so that mes- 
sengers, preachers, writings sent out by that nation could reach 
within a short time the chief nations of the earth. 

God made use successively of three distinct agencies to acquaint 
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the heathen nations with the person and the work of the Redeemer. 
During the seventy years of the captivity of Babylon the Jews 
spread the hope of the Messias throughout Babylonia. During the 
five subsequent centuries, driven by their business instinct, they 
founded colonies in every city and harbor along the Mediterranean 
sea, and in every one of these colonies they read the prophecies con- 
cerning the Redeemer to come, and told their neighbors about them. 
In the year 285 B.C., at the request of the King of Egypt, seventy- 
two Jews translated their sacred books into Greek, the cultured 
language of those days, at Alexandria, and thus spread their belief 
in the one true God and in the Messias among the educated Gentiles 
of the time. Thus, appropriately, He who was to be the Redeemer 
of all mankind became the “Desired of All Nations.” 

We find echoes of the universal expectation of the Redeemer 
among the leading pagan historians, poets, philosophers, not only 
of Greece but of Rome as well. Among them may be mentioned 
Suetonius (Vespas., C. 4), Tacitus, (Hist., V. 13), Virgil, Cicero. 
Thus Cicero in his De Divinitate (II. 54): “It has been announced 
in ancient prophecies that a king is to appear, to whom men must 
do homage, in order to be saved.” 

Behold, beloved Christians, the benign benevolence of God the 
Father towards fallen man. No sooner had man sinned than God 
promised him a Redeemer to atone for that sin. Behold how God 
kept renewing and developing His promise amongst His chosen 
people. Lastly admire the wondrous ways of His providence by 
which He spread this definite Messianic notion among the various 
nations of the earth, so that it could be truly said that the Saviour 
of mankind, before His appearance on the scene of history, was the 
“Desired of All Nations.” 

Admire and adore the unerring wisdom, the all-conquering 
power of Him who “reacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth 
all things sweetly” (Wisdom viii. 1).’ Extol the ineffable goodness 
of God the Father who “so loved the world as to give his own 
begotten Son: that whosoever believeth in him, may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting” (John iii. 16). 

Renew acts of faith and hope in your Redeemer and excite within 
you sentiments of love and contrition, so that to-morrow, on 
the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth, you may receive Him with 
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a mind bright in divine faith and in a heart aglow with love for 
the infant Saviour. “Grant O God, that, even as we now gladly 
welcome Him for our Redeemer, so we may truthfully go forth 
to meet Him when He shall one day return as our Judge.” 


CHRISTMAS 
The Word Made Flesh 
By S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“They wrapped him in swaddling-clothes and laid him in a manger; because 
there was no room in the inn” (Luke 4. 7). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Christmas is a time of gladness for all. 

A. The basis of this gladness is the infant Jesus. 

II. A purpose of the Incarnation is to draw mankind by an easy 
means. 

III. We must look deeper, to the mystery behind things of sense; 
the Word made Flesh. 

IV. It ts our privilege to know the mystery; and to welcome, 
especially when fellow-men are unbelieving and cold. 


Conclusion: A Christmas blessing. 


I. Christmastide comes as a season of rejoicing to all men: as 
the festival of home-life with its glad gatherings; as the festival of 
childhood bringing back the buoyancy of youth to hearts weighed 
down with care; as the festival of benevolence when kindly thoughts 
open out to the poor. We all receive, we all give the greeting: 
“A Happy” or “Merry Christmas.” Even those in our midst who 
own no religion enter into the enjoyment of the holy season. 


But the world at large does not reflect on the origin and source 
of Christmas joy. Men have not considered that these outward 
expressions of gladness are the overflow of a deeply Christian spirit 
within the Catholic community, a clear understanding of a great 
historical event, an event heralded by angels, God’s messengers to 
men: “Glory be to God in the highest, and on earth to men of 
good-will. This day is born to you a Saviour.” 

The source of Christmas gladness lies there. The charm of the 
Catholic household comes from the Holy Family and the holy home 
at Nazareth. The gladness of the Catholic child—and of all who 
have a childlike heart—comes from the divine Child born at Beth- 
lehem. The spirit of fellowship that binds men together to-day 
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comes from this stupendous fact of history, of the blessings of 
which we all partake in common. 

Faith, with its light and its warmth, as in the Catholic child, 
brings a living reality, well grounded, deep down in the soul, 
unknown to the worldly. A child cannot discuss or reason, yet the 
simple profession of faith made by the Catholic child as it kneels 
before the Christmas crib is a charming spectacle. The child is the 
happy possessor of a truth revealed by God. Beyond the picture 
or scene which appeals to its imagination, it is unconsciously over- 
come with awe. It is silent before a profound mystery. It grasps 
in some way a wonderful revelation; that God is present on earth; 
God is in our midst; His name is Emmanuel. Yet it is attracted, 
not terrified. All fear is removed; and why? Its faculties are 
awakened; its interest is aroused; and why? 

II. The answer to this question leads us to marvel at the good- 
ness of our Creator. We inquire into the whole meaning of the 
Incarnation. He so invested Himself with all that is familiar in 
our human nature, so clothed His life with human characteristics, 
so filled it with simple incident and varied circumstance, that He 
might draw us by easy means, those suitable to our make. 

Men came to know Him by their eyes, by their ears, by their 
senses and faculties ordinarily in use: and so we, too, look back in 
imagination; we listen to the well-known story full of detail. 

We picture the stable, midnight, the cold, the dumb beasts, the 
straw, the swaddling-clothes, the manger; we see the features, the 
bodily form of the divine Child. We look up, as did the shepherds, 
to the face of His Mother. We fix the year, the day of His birth. 
We fix the place on the map of the world. We picture to ourselves 
the holy home at Nazareth; its many simple scenes. We see His 
loving guardian and foster-father at work. 

And so through every incident of His life, of a human life like 
ours, with its setting, with all its homeliness. It is thus that our 
God dwelt and dwells in our midst, attracting, interesting, drawing 
in a thousand ways, focussing all our faculties, and hence winning 
the love of our hearts. 



























He is not hidden in mystery, accessible to the learned alone; but 
rather is He near to the ignorant, the poor, the simple, the 
unworldly, the childlike. God may be known, it is true, through 
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the works of creation, through penetrating into the depths of our 
mysterious souls. The Jews before the Incarnation scarcely knew 
God. God was to them a pure Spirit. Now He is God made man. 
Just as we become acquainted with others and know our friends by 
countless little traits of feature, of manner, of expression—each not 
consciously noted yet each adding to our information—and thus 
we are knit together in interest, in thought, in sympathy; so our 
Saviour designed that we should know Him, and give back to Him 
the affection of our heart. 

III. By these means our Saviour fixes our attention on Him. 
From all these, by His grace, we must search more deeply into the 
mystery of the Incarnation. This marks off the Catholic from the 
rest of mankind. One central idea we must grasp, and it will bear 
fruit in our whole lives. We know it; we are sure of it; but it 
needs silent prayer and thought if it is to take root and grow. It 
is this: that little Child who lies still, helpless, weak, wrapped by 
His adoring Mother in the swaddling-bands—that little Child is 
God, God Himself. The Prophet spoke of Him of old: “A child 
is born to us, and a son is given to us and the government is on 
his shoulder; and his name shall be called wonderful, counsellor, 
God the mighty, the Father of the world to come, the prince of 
peace.” Those tiny hands are the hands of One who fashioned the 
earth, and the stars with all their grandeur and harmony; that 
sacred head is the head of One who from all eternity sees every 
detail of heaven and of earth, who has a personal knowledge of 
each one who lives. Those sacred feet were soon to be wearied in 
the pursuit of sinners, that He might console and pardon. That 
Heart beating quietly in the stillness of that first night is the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, a glowing furnace of love, of love knowing no 
bounds in its generosity, ready for the utmost sacrifices, of love 
extending individually to each one of us, to you and to me. That 
Child is Emmanuel, God with us. Mary is His Mother; Mother 
of God, not symbolically, not metaphorically, but in all the sober 
meaning of the words: Mother of God, Virgin Mother, and her 
Son the great God. 

He is more than the greatest of the prophets. He is more than 
the Jew thought the Messias would be. He is not in some vague 
way the Son of God; but God Himself. ‘Behold the Lord cometh, 
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the prince of the kings of the earth: and blessed are they that are 
ready to go forth to meet him.” 

IV. This weall know. It is a revelation made to us. How and 
by what steps is not of great importance for us to determine; but 
the fact is of overwhelming value and our great privilege. Why 
it is made known to us—to you and to me—is God’s mystery. He 
has given to us the light of faith by which we may be sure. 

“They wrapped him in swaddling-clothes and laid him in a 
manger.” How admirable, how adorable are the ways of God! 
How attractive, how winning! Are not our hearts enkindled with 
love for One who first has loved us so much! Has He, then, no 
claims on us? No rights over us? To ignore Him, to be forget- 
ful, to be cold, is but to dishonor Him. 

St. John tells us: “To them that received him, he gave power 
to become the sons of God.” He became the Son of man that we 
might become Sons of God. He is Jesus, which means Saviour 
—Saviour from sin and death and hell; sanctifier, adorning us with 
every godlike virtue. 

We therefore welcome Him to earth to-day. It is our joy and 
our privilege. We wish our welcome to be the greater because 
other men are too thoughtless, too busy, too cold. “He came unto 
his own and his own received him not.” That is the chill cold of 
Christmas night, not the severity of the winter season, the cold- 
ness of men’s hearts. 

And thus it is to-day. Men need a Saviour, yet go on being sin- 
ful. Men need the raising of that hand in blessing, yet do not draw 
nigh and ask. Men need to be pursued by the feet of the good 
shepherd, yet flee, even, from His approach. Men need the revela- 
tion of the divine Infant, yet, unlike the shepherds, hear not and 
still remain aloof and estranged from God. Men need the care of 
that loving Mother, yet do not come to her Son. 

Let us at least be sincere. Let us be willing to make sacrifices, 
that thoughts of Bethlehem may sink deep into heart and mind. 
Then we shall be associated with His Mother, with the shepherds. 
Our gift shall be ourself. With this the infant Jesus will be satis- 
fied. For it is all we have; it is all He asks. And in return He 1s 
mighty, and rich to give back, to give back the gifts He came to 
bring, many gifts and precious. 
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In the Church’s name, in the name of the divine Babe, I wish 
you the joys, the deep Christian joys, of Christmas day. 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
Mary and Jesus 
By Joun H. Craic, A.B. 


“And Simeon blessed them, and said to Mary, his mother: Behold, this child 
is set for the fall, and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign 
which shall be contradicted: and thy own soul a sword shall pierce, that out of 
many hearts thoughts may be revealed” (Luke it. 34, 35). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Mary, the child, the maid, the Mother. 
II. Her sorrows at— 
. Simeon’s prophecy. 
The flight into Egypt. 
. Jesus absenting Himself. 
The meeting ef Mother and Son, on His way to 
Calvary. 
The death of Jesus. 
The piercing of Jesus’ side. 
The burial of Jesus. 
Conclusion: Calvary seen through tears. 

Many years ago, my dear people, in a far off land, was born the 
most illustrious child of all time, save one. She was endowed with 
gifts excelling all the children of Adam. Her rank, beauty and 
amiability have been the inspiration of poets—the sublimest who 
ever wove celestial thought into earthly song. They sought in the 
highest heavens and in the deepest seas metaphors to express the 
surpassing beauty of this child when grown to maidenhood. They 
dared the sun to outshine the luster of her eyes, the moon to equal 
the smoothness of her brow, the clouds to emulate the contours of 
her form, the billows of the sea to liken the great masses of her 
wavy hair, the ocean’s depths to bring forth its pearls perfect as 
the glistening whiteness of her teeth. But poets and painters ceased, 
in despair, to picture the color in her cheeks, in her lips, to trace 
the outlines of her face, to give expression to that countenance 
reflecting the purest soul which God ever called forth from 
nothingness. 


Royal blood flowed in her veins. She became the spouse of the 
mightiest King who ever wielded scepter, Mother of the noblest 
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Prince who ever trod throne. O incomparable child! lovely maiden! 
honored spouse! beloved Mother! mighty queen! surely, thou wast 
happy, thrice happy above all the daughters of Eve. 

Yet listen to what she exclaimed: “O all ye, that pass by the way 
attend, and see if there be any sorrow like to my sorrow” (Lam. 
i. 12). Now you know of whom I speak, Mary, the immaculate 
Mother of the Son of God. 

And, why, my dear people, was Mary, the most favored of all 
God’s creatures, the most unhappy? Because, in those very perfec- 
tions with which she was endowed, she loved her Child Jesus with 
a power transcending even the love of the seraphim. And, as the 
greater the love for the beloved, the deeper the anguish at the beloved 
one’s afflictions ; and since no man ever suffered pains like unto those 
of Jesus, her Son, neither did any other creature suffer sorrows like 
unto Mary, His Mother. 

But a few days since we were thrilled by the words of the Gospel 
—the angel’s message to the shepherds keeping their night watches 
over their flocks: “Fear not; for, behold, I bring you tidings of 
great joy, that shall be to all the people: for, this day, is born to 
you in the city of David, a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord” (Luke 
ii. 10, 11). We rejoiced and were glad that the Saviour was come. 
We pictured Mary, as she fondly pressed the divine Infant to her 
bosom in the raptures of a young mother’s love. We felt the 
presence of the angels about that lowly but hallowed crib. 

But what have you even now heard in to-day’s Gospel? “And 
thy own soul, a sword [of sorrow] shall pierce” (Luke ii. 35). 
What? Shall sorrow pierce the heart of that kindest, best, most 
loving and beloved of mothers? Alas! it is only too true. For 
while holy Simeon was still addressing her on the Temple’s steps: 
“Behold, this child is set for the fall, and for the resurrection of 
many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted: and 
thy own soul a sword [of sorrow] shall pierce” (Luke ii. 34-35), 
there passed before Mary’s mental vision, in all the frightfulness 
of an enacting tragedy, every single excruciating event which 
would mark her Son’s torments, ignominy and death. 

In that instant she saw the trackless deserts, snow-clad moun- 
tains, narrow paths, swollen streams, treacherous fords, dark for- 
ests infested by wild beasts and not less savage men, through which 
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she must travel those four hundred miles with Jesus and Joseph 
into Egypt. She saw hunger and thirst point their skeleton fingers 
at her Child, the heat blister, the cold impurple His infant face. 
She shivered, as though rain and sleet were even now beating 
against her. She clasped more tightly her Infant to her bosom; 
foot-sore and weary she felt herself treading onward, onward into 
the land of the stranger. 

A new sensation now terrified her. Her vision was obscured. 
She no longer saw Jesus. He was lost, hidden from her eyes. 
Where was He? Why was He away? Had she offended Him? 
Was she no longer worthy of Him? A thousand fears harrowed 
her soul. She was distraught, she sought Him. Vainly she cried 
to the passers-by: ‘‘Have you seen him, whom my soul loveth?” 
(Cant. iii. 8). A moan broke from her parched lips, her hungry 
heart; for tears were her bread and drink till she found Him in 
the Temple. 

Jesus returned with her to Nazareth, but this daily companionship 
was for her a continuity of that appalling vision. Ever were ring- 
ing in her ears: “and for a sign which shall be contradicted.” Yes! 
she foresaw His charity misconstrued, His wisdom scoffed, His 
miracles attributed to foul fiends. These outrages she wept in her 
aching heart. 

But now her torturing vision became a ghastly reality, the Passion 
of Jesus was nigh. All the powers of evil were arrayed against 
Him. Satan saw in Jesus a just man, if not the Messiah. This 
enraged him. He inflamed the proud, envious, revengeful hearts 
of men against Jesus, who was apprehended, mocked, derided, 
scourged, crowned with thorns, condemned to carry to Calvary the 
cross on which He was to die. 

Laboring under the weight of the cross, bruised and broken, 
bleeding from every pore, almost blinded by the clotted hair from 
His mangled brow, surrounded by a jeering, scoffing, riotous rab- 
ble, Jesus was met by His Mother, on His way to Calvary. A 
miracle only saved Mary from instant death. A pain that the angels 
alone might know and weep pierced the hearts of Mother and Son 
at that meeting. Tears streamed from her eyes, her body quivered, 
her heart was pulseless. Mother and Son looked at each other with 
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such sorrow and compassion, with an agony so intense that the very 
courts of heaven wept in terror. 

Step by step, she followed the blood-stained path of her Son to 
Calvary. She would have helped Him carry the heavy cross, now 
gory with the blood of Christ, her Son. But she was rudely pushed 
aside by that frenzied, devil-maddened mob, in haste to reach that 
place of skulls, lest their victim die on the way. 

At length the toilsome summit of Calvary was attained. Jesus 
was roughly stretched on the instrument of His death; cruel blows 
resounded as the blunted nails were driven into His sacred hands 
and feet. Each clash of hammer against nail thundered in Mary’s 
ears as though the poles of the earth were sundering. They beat 
upon her heart, that seething furnace of mother’s love, as lava 
against its crater. She trembled in every limb. Her heart grew 
faint. The sweat of death exuded from her body, she would have 
fallen, died. But no! She must not die now, on that bleak moun- 
tain-side. She must live,—live, that the agony of a mother might 
be the dregs in the bitter chalice of her Son. 

The executioners raise the cross. Transfixed hangs the Son of 
God—her Child. With a thud that shook the foundations of the 
earth, the heights of heaven, the depths of hell, the foot of the cross 
was dropped into the hole dug for it in the stony soil of Calvary. 

Jesus hung dying on the cross. Mary stood beside that agoniz- 
ing figure, her eyes no longer refreshed even with bitter tears, but 
burning with the fire of a waterless fountain under a baking sun. 
Scarcely a moan broke from her laboring bosom, in dumb agony 
she contemplated her crucified Son. She was startled; a cry broke 
from the pallid lips of her Child: “My God! my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me” (Matt. xxvii. 46). “What can these words 
mean?” she gasps. The angels whispered, “courage.” The dread 
moment was come; Jesus was dead, He died in her presence on the 
gibbet of a malefactor. Human wisdom, hush! you can not fathom, 
can not explain a mother’s love, a mother’s sorrow, a mother’s 
fortitude. 

The tramp of heavy feet resounded. A file of Roman soldiers 
passed. One approached the cross. With a mocking laugh upon 
his lips, he raised his lance. Horrors! what new outrage? He 
plunged the sharp steel into the side of the dead Christ. 
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The body of Jesus was taken down from the cross and laid in the 
arms of His Mother. Let a veil be drawn about that scene. Let the 
darkness of the tomb enshroud the body of the Son, the sorrowing 
heart of the Mother. But let us weep with her “who wept in the 
night, and tears are on her cheeks: there is none to comfort her of 
all them that were dear to her.” 

Weeping with Mary over the death of her Son, bitterly bewailing 
the enormity of sin which demanded such an infinitude of atone- 
ment, a new light shall break through our tears, illumine our minds, 
enchasten our hearts. 

Calvary will no longer loom up before us, dark and foreboding, 
a place of horrors, the hell of criminals who died on its heights; 
but a triumphant Calvary will present itself, a realm of bliss, an 
abode of the angels, the blood-stained cross replaced by a great 
white throne. Thence Mary calls to us: come! And when we 
once hearken to her voice, the bitterness of life will become sweet, 
the sweetness of life bitter, our joy shall be to deny ourselves, to take 
up our cross, bear it onward and upward, amid pains and tears, 
never faltering, never complaining, till we lay it down at the feet 


of Mary’s Son, before that great white throne. 
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Work, Wealth and Wages. By the Rev. Joseph Husslein, $.J., 
Ph.D. (Matre & Company, Chicago.) 


The great European struggle and the consequent business and 
financial reaction have revived and augmented the discussion of many 
social problems. Labor unions, wage scales, strikes, the relations of 
capital and labor and the status of women in the industrial world, 
are some of the economic questions widely discussed at the present 
time. The recent business unrest and the railroad and coal strikes 
have shown the necessity for a thorough discussion and final settle- 
ment of the relations between employer and employee. 

Socialism offers one solution for those vexed problems and the 
Bolshevists of Russia another. In practise both are unjust and 
uncharitable to laborer and capitalist. Father Husslein proposes as 
the true remedy, certain Christian principles which are essential to 
peace and prosperity in every nation. He shows that the Church 
approves and encourages labor unions, built on the foundations of 
charity and justice, and explains the influence of the guilds of the 
Middle Ages. Every phase of the situation is summed up in simple 
language, but thoroughly and justly. 

This book is a most valuable addition to economic literature. The 
author’s expert knowledge of the subject is known and acknowledged 
by every scholar, and his conclusions are so just and correct that 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew must admit their value. If every 
worker and employer would read the volume and follow the prin- 
ciples laid down, the industrial world would be a veritable Utopia. 
The cloth bound volume sells for one dollar, but a special paper 
covered edition has been prepared (25c.) which priests may purchase 
for eighteen dollars per hundred. 2 Fs, 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., 1896-1921. By the Rev. 
Arthur J. Scanlan, S.T.D. (United States Catholic Historical 
Society, New York.) 


Dr. Scanlan has compiled a history of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, in commemoration of its silver jubilee. The various rectors 
and the members of the faculty are enumerated, the priests ordained 
and the present roster of students are given. The various notable 
events in the history of the institution are related. His Grace, Most 
Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, has contributed the “Foreword”, and the Rev. 
Francis P. Duffy, for many years professor in the Seminary, has 
written on “Student Life in the Seminary.” 
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Dr. Scanlan, having been a member of the faculty for many years, 
was eminently fitted for the work and has fulfilled his task well. In 
addition to the story of the foundation and progress of the new institu- 
tion, a brief history of the former seminaries has been added. In 
conjunction with the History of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, com- 
piled under the direction of the late Bishop Gabriels in 1896, the list 
of priests who have served in the Archdiocese, prepared by the late 
Archbishop Corrigan and published by the United States Catholic 
Historical Society in its year book, and the Handbook of the Alumni 
of Troy Seminary, arranged by Very Rev. John J. Hickey, V.F., of 
Rondout, the historian of the Society, Dr. Scanlan’s work, will com- 
plete the records of seminary life in the Archdiocese of New York. 


Jesus Christ the King of Our Hearts. By Alex. M. Lepicier, 
O.S.M. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 8 vo., pp. 264. Price :$1.50. 


On the forty-first anniversary of his entrance into religion the 
author of the present work, a well known professor of theology at 
the Propaganda, Rome, whose commentary on St. Thomas has taken 
a permanent stand on our bookshelves, and who enjoys the confidence 
of the Holy See, inasmuch as he is a consultor of the Sacred Con- 
sistorial Congregation, has given to the world a work on the Sacred 
Heart which does credit to his piety as well as to his learning. The 
characteristics which distinguish his Latin works are noticeable here 
—great familiarity with the Fathers of the Church, frequent use of 
the Holy Scriptures, the best example of scholastic argumentation, and 
a general knowledge of history, which makes it possible for him to 
illustrate the teaching of the Church by the customs and practices 
of her children. 

In the opening chapters of his work he proves beyond cavil the 
Kingship of Christ, not only as the Son of God, but also as the King 
of our hearts. Naturally this leads him to a consideration of the 
reign of Christ, and how this is to be furthered in individual hearts 
through an ardent love. The reasons why we should love our Lord 
are brought out very clearly and with telling force. An agnostic, 
treading this book, could not but have the highest admiration for 
Christ as a mere human being. But our author wishes us to love our 
Lord not only because He is Man, but also because He is our 
Redeemer, and therefore he gives us arguments to prove the reason- 
ableness of our worship of Christ as the Godhead. 

Now, then, as the Sacred Heart is the symbol and seat of Christ’s 
love, it becomes the object of our love and adoration. All the argu- 
ments that have ever been used in the promotion of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart are found here in abbreviated form, so closely cemented 
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together as to appeal to us with compelling force. In an appendix 
the author gives us the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the Sacred 
Heart, and also various forms of consecration and other prayers in 
honor of it. Finally, we have the Promises made to St. Margaret 
Mary Alacoque by our Lord. Unfortunately, he did not see fit to say 
a word about the long disputes waged over the Twelfth Promise, 
which because of their frequency can no longer be looked upon merely 
as a matter of academic interest, but as one much discussed by that 
part of the laity which possesses a little more than rudimentary educa- 
tion. Aside from this, the work is of abiding worth, and because it is 
written with such unction and piety will commend itself to the devout 
reader. T. M.S. 


The Formation of Character. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 8 vo., pp. 171. Price: 50c. 


Since the day that Smiles wrote his work on “Self-help,” there have 
been countless writers coming forth with their ready-made formulas 
for the improvement of character. Many of these works are just 
simply inane, “full of sound and fury,” signifying nothing. There are 
others that are positively harmful, such as those written by Jules Payot 
and his imitators, who have no sound basis of Catholic philosophy, 
and, more particularly, Catholic psychology. Nearly all the books we 
have read on character formation have been vague and impractical, 
therefore incapable of conveying clear ideas on the subject. 

After such a deluge of inferior works, it is a positive pleasure to 
read over again, for the eighth or tenth time, a little work by Father 
Hull, which appeared originally in his Bombay Examiner, some years 
ago. We have Father Hull here at his best. His big heart, his vast 
experience and his true priestly zeal are evident on every page. As 
is his wont, he divides up his matter carefully, so as to make the points 
he wishes to insist upon stick fast in the memory. He is a past master 
in the use of homely illustrations with which every one is familiar. 
His logic is inexorable; his manner is genial; his conclusions are 
inescapable. No wonder, then, that this little book has found a wide 
sale, and that it is destined to hold a place apart for many a day. 

The learned Bishop of Salford, who writes a brief preface, con- 
fesses that in the beginning he marked off with pencil passages which 
he wished to reproduce, but that he soon found them becoming so long 
and so numerous that he was obliged to relinquish his plan, or other- 
wise quote nearly the entire book. Now, when a clear thinker and a 
learned man like Bishop Casartelli bears testimony in such a fashion 
to the excellence of a work, we may take it as the highest encomium 
that can be passed upon it. Except in material make-up, it is in every 
sense of the word a golden book which cannot be too widely circulated. 
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The Story of St. John Baptist de la Salle. By Brother Leo. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


Brother Leo has written an interesting life of St. John Baptist de 
la Salle, couched in elegant language, yet so simple that every reader 
may peruse its pages with pleasure and profit. The so-called educa- 
tional reformers of to-day give only scant praise to the founder of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, although he was the founder of 
the simultaneous method of teaching, the first normal schools and the 
first circulating libraries. As the great teachers of the Middle Ages 
were ignored for centuries, and the credit for the revival of education 
given to the pseudo-reformers, so St. John Baptist de la Salle has also 
suffered from the conspiracy of silence. His disciple, Brother Leo, 
tells the story of his trials and sufferings, and the ultimate triumph 
of his order, now one of the glories of the Catholic educational system. 

It is a book for young and old, layman and cleric, showing that 
since its foundation, the Catholic Church has always been the fond 
mother and the staunch guardian of education. Archbishop Hayes, a 
distinguished alumnus of Manhattan College has supplied an inspir- 
ing introduction. 


The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Part II (Second 
Part) QQ. LXXX-C. Literally Translated by the Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province. (Benziger Bros., New York, 1922.) 
Price: $3.00. 

Idem, QQ. CI-CXL. 

Idem, QQ. CLXXI-CLXXXIX. 

Idem, Part III (Supplement) QQ. LXIX-LXXXVI. 


Judging from the questions treated in these volumes we should con- 
clude that the translators are rapidly approaching the end of their 
task, undertaken more than a decade ago, to give us in English dress 
the monumental Summa of the Angelic Doctor. 

The volumes before us are highly interesting and instructive, deal- 
ing with some of the most practical questions of Moral Theology. The 
first volume considers the interior and exterior acts of religion, and 
the vices opposed to religion. The second deals with piety, its 
observance and contrary vices; fortitude and the vices opposed to it; 
lastly, the parts of fortitude, in 13 questions. The third contains the 
treatises on the gratuitous graces, on active and contemplative life, 
and on the states of life. The last gives the treatise on the 
Resurrection. 

In the form in which we have it to-day, this treatise is not the work 
of St. Thomas, but of his friend and pupil, Reginald of Piperno, who, 
after the death of the Saint, drew the materials from his master’s 
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Commentary on the Sentences, and cast them in the form of the 
Summa. It reflects in every detail the teaching of the greatest schol- 
astic on this ever-interesting and all-important Catholic dogma; and 
as in these days so much is written on the subject that is clever and 
brilliant, yet withal superficial and erroneous, its rendition into English 
will make this profound treatise of the Angelic Doctor available to 
many to whom the Latin text was a handicap. The translators are 
to be complimented on the speed and accuracy with which they are 
doing their work, especially when we consider the difficulty of render- 
ing scholastic texts into idiomatic English. 

It is a matter for regret that the publishers did not number the 
volumes on the back. As it is, it is practically impossible to keep the 
books in order. Bm. J. &, 


The Beginnings of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
By the Rev. Jean Dilhet, S.S. Translated from the French by the 
Rev. Patrick W. Browne, S.T.D. (The Salve Regina Press, 
Washington, D. C.) 


During the fateful years following the French Revolution, many 
Sulpicians came to the United States and aided the new Bishop, John 
Carroll, in solving the many difficulties which faced the infant Church. 
They founded St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, served as pastors in 
various parishes and went out as missionaries to the Indian tribes. 
Father Dilhet arrived in 1798 and remained until 1807. He was 
appointed pastor of Raisin River, and remained there until his recall 
to France. During these years he compiled a rambling account of his 
adventures and the condition of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, as well as of the early enterprises of Catholicity. The 
plan is miserable, the style diffuse, the estimates of men and things 
often incorrect. Yet, as an eye-witness of the pioneer days of the 
Church, his testimony is valuable, and should be helpful to the stu- 
dents of American Catholic history. 

Dr. Browne furnishes the French original side by side with his 
translation. He has added copious notes and annotations, to correct 
the errors of the author or the copyist. To rescue this ancient work 
from oblivion was a meritorious act, and the author has done his 
work well. 


Ave Roma Immortalis. By Francis Marion Crawford. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 8vo. pp. 613. 


All those who years ago were charmed by the work of the late 
famous novelist will be glad to welcome this new, revised edition 
which the Macmillans have published. Many things have been written 
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at divers times about the Eternal City, but in our day nothing better 
has been produced for popular use than this work, which is the product 
of a man who not only loved Rome, but understood the varying moods 
of its inhabitants. Well versed in history, familiar with the traditions 
of the people, gifted with poetic insight, few men were better prepared 
than Mr. Crawford to write a work which would give back to us the 
perennial charm of a city which has bewitched men from the very day 
when its two mythical founders set up their Lares on her Seven Hills. 

Rome, unlike many other world-cities, has a long memory, and 
treasures in her heart her exploits, her heroes and her trials. To keep 
these ever before the minds of her children she has the good sense 
—or had it until the last few decades of our commercial age—to pre- 
serve the ruins and monuments, the avanze, as the Romans call it, of 
older and more picturesque days. There is not a living city which 
glories in its past as does Rome, nor one that cherishes her ruins more 
tenderly. This is especially true of the Christian times ; for the Catho- 
lic heart could not find itself ruthless enough to destroy the places 
where saints had lived, nor the roads over which saints had trodden. 

Something of this sacrosanct reverence for the city of the Caesars 
is to be found in that fiery apologist of the second century, Tertullian, 
who, to extol the Eternal City, declared that Christ became a Roman 
citizen when His Vicar took up his residence within her walls. And 
Dante, the great mouthpiece of medieval times, was only giving back 
the admiration of men like the Venerable Bede, when he glorified the 
city by the tawny Tiber with an eloquence that still thrills us. And 
in our own day the fervid Frenchman, Louis Veuillot, penned words 
that literally throb with admiration for Rome—words which were 
matched, if not excelled, by that great Dutchman, Mgr. Schaepmann, 
social reformer of Holland, who gave us beautiful vignettes of Rome 
during his student days, when he should have been poring over dusty 
theological tomes. 

In the English language no finer tribute to the undying charm of 
Rome has been paid than by Francis Marion Crawford in the present 
work. It is a credit not only to his historical knowledge, but also 
to his literary artistry, his respect for the relics of the past, and his 
ability to translate their message into terms and values of our own 
day. Practical Catholic that he was, he discovers to us in these pages 
that the real glory of Rome consists in the churches and fanes with 
which her bosom is studded, as she lies asleep on her Seven Hills in 
the golden sunlight. 

For any one who has lived in Rome, for any one who hopes ever 
to see Rome, and for those even who can hope to become acquainted 
with Rome only through books, there is no volume that we can recom- 
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mend more unreservedly than this lyrical glorification of the Eternal 
City. T. M.S. 


Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. By Fried. 
rich von Hiigel. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 8vo., pp. 308, 
Price: $7.50. 


It is an unusual thing to see a man at the age of seventy busily 
engaged in the writing of works on abstruse questions of theology 
and philosophy, and hugging to his heart and holding out to his readers 
the hope of writing other books and bringing out revised editions of 
former volumes. But this is the case with the Baron, whose name has 
long been associated with the frank discussion of questions which are 
very much to the point to-day, and which, while asseverating his 
desire to be orthodox, he does not always solve in the terms of the 
medievalists. Those that come up for discussion in this volume natu- 
rally fall into three sections. 


In the first, bearing the heading, “Religion in General,” he takes up 
such subjects as “Religion and Illusion”; “Religion and Reality”; 
“Progress of Religion,” and “Preliminaries to Religious Belief.” 


Under the second head he treats of the “Teaching of Jesus”; 
“Apocalyptic Element in the Teaching of Jesus”; “Specific Genius of 
Christianity,” and “What Do We Mean by Heaven and Hell.” 

In the third section, “Catholicism,” he treats of the “Essentials of 
Catholicism”; “Convictions Common to Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism”; “Institutional Christianity,” and “Christianity and the 
Supernatural.” 

As can be seen at a glance this aged Baron is a very doughty 
warrior, since he enters, unafraid, some of the most dangerous fields 
of theology. That he has read all the literature on the subjects of 
which he treats is plain from a perusal of these pages, which fairly 
groan with erudition. His attempt in this volume to bring modern 
thought in line with the teachings of the Church is one that we would 
applaud in a churchman, but much more in a layman. To his 
credit it can be said that he is fairness itself to his opponents, though 
he borrows, whenever he can, such of their arguments which he can 
use in his defense of Catholicism. 

Of course, being so eclectic in his taste, his work does show rough 
corners which the theologians, no doubt, will forthwith proceed to 
sandpaper. Withal, the author assures us time and again that he does 
not wish to deviate one hair’s breadth from the Catholic position. 
Because he states the Catholic position well, and more particularly 
because he takes from his adversaries the fire which they use against 
the Church, the work is highly interesting and instructive, opening up 
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new vistas of thought which many of our compilers of manuals never 
dream of. That he will find all Catholics in agreement with him in 
all his statements is more than can be expected. But if he succeeds 
in awakening our own theologians to the intellectual work that is 
being done outside the Church, the volume, whatever its fate, will not 
have been written in vain. 

Every one must admire the kindly courtesy with which he treats 
his adversaries, and also his style, which though involved, after the 
Germanic fashion, is still dignified, impressive and musical, disdain- 
ing not the use of personal incidents to clarify his positions and illus- 
trations from the department of science. T. M. S. 


The Hope of the Future. By Edward E. Eagle. (The Cornhill 
Publishing Co., Boston.) Price: $2.00. 


The author begins this remarkable book by condemning the 
provincialism of the average American and praising the superiority 
of English manners and customs, and their effect on the colonies 
—India, Australia, Canada and New Zealand. Under the caption, 
“The Golden Calf,” he reminds us that America is known as “The 
Land of the Dollar.” American business methods are compared with 
those of England, much to the discredit of the former, and rules for 
remedying the defects are formulated. The hope of the future lies 
“in the union of hearts,—that should always exist among the English- 
speaking people of the world.” Letters commending these views are 
printed from Lloyd George and the Premiers of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and Ulster; even President Harding adds a word of 
praise. 

The travels of Mr. Eagle probably cured him of many insular 
notions and gave him a more cosmopolitan view of the world. Other 
Americans would derive equal benefits from foreign trips, as many 
of our citizens are notoriously provincial, yet a careful perusal of the 
book leaves a suspicion in the mind of the reader that he saw these 
various regions through spectacles “made in England.” India is 
mentioned as a land enjoying the benefits of England’s benign rule, 
yet her people are seething with dissatisfaction. Southern Ireland is 
not mentioned, yet her centuries of persecution are the foulest blots 
on English history. The entire argument seems to be in unison with 
the attempt to distort American history and to obliterate the tradi- 
tions born of the cruelty and injustice of the Revolutionary struggle 
and the War of 1812, and the deceitful and dishonorable conduct of 
the British ministry during the Civil War. No true American desires 
to resurrect the bitter memories of the past. “We remember, but 
we forgive,” was the motto of the great Maryland patriot, Charles 
Carroll, during the struggle for liberty. A union of English-speaking 
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nations may be both desirable and praiseworthy, but plain justice mugt 
be meted out to every individual and every nation. Right, and not 
might must be the tie binding them in such an alliance. 


Ireland and the Making of Britain. By Benedict Fitzpatrick. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York.) Price: $4.00. 


A favorite pastime for many English writers and some of their 
servile imitators in the United States was to denounce the Irish race 
as ignorant and unprogressive, content to remain in the mists and 
darkness of the past. Ireland was originally the “Land of Saints and 
Scholars,” until English misrule and tyranny destroyed its schools 
and deprived its people of the blessings of education. It is a com- 
monplace of history that the Irish monks founded many of the most 
famous English monasteries and restored education in both England 
and Scotland. Other teachers and missionaries visited the Continent 
and revived art and learning, which had been destroyed during 
the invasion of the northern hordes and the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire. Their labors may be traced all through Western 
Europe, along the Rhine and the Rhone, the Vistula and the Po. The 
ravages of Norseman and Britain destroyed the home schools; and 
racial, later, religious intolerance extinguished the light which had 
rekindled the fires of education in Europe. 

The author has told the story of the Irish monks both in England 
and on the Continent, but he has especially devoted himself to the 
part played by Ireland in civilizing and educating the English, Scotch 
and Welsh. He shows that for centuries Scotland and Wales were 
Irish provinces and colonies and that education, religion and their 
political system were introduced by their civilizers. In England they 
were missionaries and teachers, founding the monasteries and schools, 
teaching the English monks, founding the institutions which in later 
years produced the great English scholars of the Middle Ages. Obscure 
Gaelic and Latin manuscripts have been consulted and materials 
hitherto unknown or ignored have been unearthed from the dusty 
records of medieval times. 

The work is scholarly, the facts well authenticated. Many valuable 
footnotes are given, and a list of references and a copious index are 
added. The book should be in the hands of every student interested 
in the educational history of Europe and the relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Erin is just emerging from the thraldom of 
centuries and the eyes of the world are upon her during this momen- 
tous period. Every lover of justice and truth should read this scholarly 
and authentic volume and rejoice that in the near future Ireland will 
once again share in the educational advantages which centuries ago 
she bestowed on her neighbors. t. Per 
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A General History of the Christian Era. By Nicholas A. Weber, 
S$.T.D. (The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C.) 


The first volume of Dr. Weber’s “History of the Christian Era” 
should be a valuable text book for Catholic high schools and col- 
leges and for the Catholic reading public. Beginning with the eoming 
of Christ, he traces the story of the nations to the outbreak of the 
religious revolution under Luther. Although the different events and 
periods are briefly treated, the student is furnished with information 
entirely correct and sufficient to detect and refute the biased accounts 
found in some non-Catholic works. The wars and political changes 
are chronicled and special chapters are devoted to the educational, 
literary and scientific triumphs of the period. Scholasticism, the 
Universities and the Renaissance are correctly pictured, so that the 
scholar will understand what the Catholic Church has done for the 
advancement of education. 

The work is well printed and strongly bound, to withstand the wear 
of class use. The matter is well arranged, and copiously illustrated. 
A bibliography, a chronological table and an index have been added 
to assist the student, and the introduction will prepare him for the 
statements made in the body of the book. 

The second volume, bringing the history down to our own times, 
will soon be issued. 


The House Called Joyous Garde. By Leslie Moore. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 


Joyous Garde was an old English mansion, noted for its peace and 
happiness when England was “Merrie England,” and Catholicism the 
religion of its people. The Reformation stilled this happy spirit, 
although it did not die, surviving to emerge once more after centuries 
of quiescence, when the owner returned to the ancient faith. It is a 
good Catholic story, with a strain of history, a poetic touch and the 
ubiquitous love tale running through the entire narrative. Lovers of 
clean, interesting fiction should read this well written novel. 


Books Recvined 


The Abingdon Press, New York: 
Dictionary of Bible Proper Names. Compiled by C. A. Potts. $2.00; Studies in Philosophy 
and Theology. Edited by E. C. Wilson. $2.00; Old Joe and Other Vesper Stories. By 
Shepherd Knapp. $2.00; The Divine Right of Democracy, or The People’s Right to Rule. 
y C. T. Wilson. $1.00; A Little Book of Sermons. By Lynn Harold Hough. $1.25; 
The Ideals of France. By Charles Cestre. $2.00; Jesus as Judged by His Enemies. By 
James H. Snowden. $1.75. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas. Second Part of the Second Part. QQ. 
CLXXI-CLXXXIX. Literally Translated by the Fathers of the English Dominican Province. 
$3.00; Part II. QQ. CI-CXL. $3.00. 
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ii Catholic Truth Society, London: 
i Two Conversions and the Reasons for Them; The Duties of Parents towards their Chi. 
H dren. By the Rev. Bertram Wolferstan, S.J.; Christadelphianism. By J. W. Poynter. 

Life and its Origin. By B. J. Swindells, S.J., B.Sc.; hy We Resist Divorce. By 
| H. Thurston, S.J.; The True Church Visibly One. By the Rev. H. P. Russell; The 
i Immaculate Conception. By J. B. Jaggar, S.J.; The Problem of Evil. By M. C. D'Arcy 
ai S.J., M.A.; The Methods of a Fanatic: Some Comments on Mr. H. Stutfield’s “Priest. 
1" _ craft.” By O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R.; The Trumpeter’s Rock. By a Nun of Tyburn 
tl Convent; The Church in England in 1922. By Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P.; The Real Presence, 
i By Rev. F. Mangan, S.J.; Canterbury. A Guide for Catholics. By the Rev. John 
Morris, S.J.; Maxims of Mary Ward. 





i Allyn & Bacon, New York: 

Ail Brief Spanish Grammar. By M. A. de Vitis. $1.40; Pour Apprendre 4 Parler. 

{ Moyen. Par F. J. Kueny. $1.20. Cours 
i E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 


The Home of Fadeless Splendour, or Palestine of Today. pf George Napier Whittingham. 

With a Foreword by Major General Sir Arthur Wigram Money, KCB. K.B.E., Csi. 
at Sometime Chief Administrator of Palestine. Illustrated with 16 Etchings and Maps by 
lt B. C. Boulter, and 8 Coloured Plates by Stanley Inchbold. $10.00. 


q Encyclopedia Press, New York: 
} The Life and Times of John Carroll. By Peter Guilday. $5.00. 


Ht C. C. Griffiths & Co., London: 


Moves “7 the Law. A Study of Pentateuch Problems. Edited by Cuthbert Lattey, 
J. 3s. 6d. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis: 


i The Sevenfold Gift. By Wm. F. Robinson, S.J. $1.50; A Simple Life of Jesus for His 
( Little Ones. By a Sister of Notre Dame. 85 cents; Notes of a Catholic Biologist. By 
i Rev. George A. Kreidel. $1.50; The Gospel of a Country Pastor. Sketches and Sermons, 
fl By the Rev. J. M. Lelen. $1.00. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 


A Sister’s Poems. Posthumous Verses of Sister Margaret Mary of the Sisters of Mercy. 
$1.50; Christian Spirituality from the Time of Our Lord till the Dawn of the Middle 
Ages. By the Rev. P. Pourrat. Translated by W. H. Mitchell and S. P. Jacques. $4.00; 
The House Called Joyous Garde. By Leslie Moore. $2.00. 


E, J. Letzkus, Pittsburg: 
Thy Will Be Done. A Religious Drama in Four Acts. By Walter FE. Keall M. 
S.L.B. $1.00. , J ally, AM, 

















Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Bishop Barlow and Anglican Orders. A Study of the Original Documents. By A. S. 
; Barnes, M.A 
i The Macmillan Co., New York: 
i The State and the Church. By J. A. Ryan and M. F. Millar, S.J. .25; The Boyhood 
ait Consciousness of Christ. By the Rev. P. J. Temple. $3.50; The Cath i Spirit i 
; English Literature. By Geo. M. Shuster. $2.00. $ ae te ee 
P. Marietti, Turin: 
Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici ad Usum Schola . Liber IF. is. 
Partes II et III. Auctore G. Cocchi, C.M sine par To 
The Methodist Book Concern, New York: 
This Mind. By W. F. McDowell. $1.00. 


F The Paulist Press, New York: 

The Ethical Basis of Wages. By Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C.; The Ethi f : : 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C.; What is the Catholic Church? By Rev. Richard Pai itera The 

i Flight of an Eagle. A Sketch of the Life of Rev. Mother Amy Gurdoa, R.S.H. By 

i! Blanche Mary Kelly, Litt.D. 


Typographia Loyolaea, Chicago: 


Institutiones Dogmaticae in Usum Scholarum. Auctore B. J. Otten, S.J. II. 
De Verbe Incarnato. De Beata Virgine Maria. De Cultu BR og ee 


